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MIDWIFERY: 

Including  the  Hiftory,  Nature,  and  Tendency  of  that  Science ;  with  a  View 
of  its  feveral  Branches,  and  the  proper  Means  of  attaining  a  perfect  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Whole.  Together  with  Animadverfions  on  the  Qualification 
and  Deportment  of  an  Accoucheur  :  Publicly  delivered  the  4th  of 
October ,  1773* 

By  JOHN  LEAKE,  M.  D. 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  London ; 

And  Phyfician  to  the  Westminster  Lying-in  Hospital; 


Parce  precor  gravidic,  facilis  Lucina,  puellis^ 

Maturiimque  utero  mollitur  aufer  onus !  Ovid. 

The  Third  Edition  corrected,  with  Additions. 

London:  Printed  for  R.  Baldwin,  in  Pater-nofter  Row . 
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Lately  were  pultijked,  the  third  Edition  torrefied,  with  Additions  and  a  general  Index ,  Price  $s.  in  Boards , 

PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  acute  Difeafes  incident  to  Women, 
under  the  following  heads. 

Obfervations  on  the  Child-bed  Fever  *,  deduced  from  the  Symptoms  of  that  Dif- 
eafe  taken  from  the  living  Body,  and  from  an  Examination  of  its  morbid  Ap¬ 
pearances  after  Death;  together  with  the  Methods  molt  conducive  to  the  Cure; 
iiluilrated  with  Cares,  and  terms  of  Medicine  adapted  to  each. 

On  the  ProphylabUc  Method ,  or  Means  which  contribute  to  prevent  the  Difeafe. 

On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Uterine  Hemorrhages-,  or  Floodings. 

On  the  Caufe  and  Cure  of  Gonvulfions ,  and  the  Difeafes  moft  fatal  to  Women 
during  the  State  of  Pregnancy. 

By  J  O  II  N  LEAK  E,  M.  D. 

Printed  for  R.  Baldwin,  Pater-ncfter  Row,  London. 

Py  {he following  Letter ,  'with  which  the  Author  was  lately  honoured ,  it  appears ,  that  the  above  TVork-  is  t? {in¬ 
flated  into  French,  and  will foon  be  publifloed  in  that  Language. 

Monfieur  Monficur  John  Late,  do&cur  en  medecine,  membre  du  college  royal  des  medicins  de  Londres,  &c. 

/f  Axima  cum  voluptate  et  non  fine  frudu,  Vir  illuftriffime  et  orrtatiflime,  tuUm 
JlVJ,  legi  et  relegi  1  brum,  cui  titulus  eft :  PraLlical  Obfavaticns  on  the  Child-bed  Fe- 


tVer,  printed  London  1772.  In  illo  enim  reperi  ani  mad  ver  Clones  curiofas  et  plane 
novas  de  affedibus  omenti,  difquifitiones  nitidas  et  fagaces  de  curationc  febris  puer- 
perium  infequentis,  dubitationes  quas  didarunt  prudentia  et  mederatlo  contra  fyftema 
noflri  Celeberrimi  Lcvret ,  cogitatLnes  accuratas  de  haemorrhagiis  ante  et  poll:  partum. 
Quid  magis  ?  in  toto  judicium  et  feientia  veri  boni  que  medici  refulget.  his  itaque 
pe;  penfis5i  feu  asgrosum  fa  lute  m,  feu  artis.  medicae  inefementum  profpiciam,  tuum 
jilbrum  cundis  gratilTimum  duxi  •,  qua  propter  ut  melius  innotefcat,  hunc  in  idioma 
'  gallicum  converto,  jam  ferme  abfoluta  eft  interpretation  et  paucos  intra  rnenfes,  ft 
tibi  libet,  prtlo  publico  poterit  in  Francia  committh 

Mihi  famifiaris  et  colendus  anreus  habet  nunc  fub  prelo  tra  datum  idiom  ate  Gallico- 
feriptum  de  htemorrhagiis  umrinis.  Plurimis  abhinc  menfibus  audori  comm  unicave- 
ram  verfionem  turn  fedionis  Vd  Of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  uterine  hwmort  hages,  and  their 
treatment ,  idc.  in  hoc  novo  .tradatu  mei  amici,  multa  font  de  te  excerpta  cum  lands 
tui  in  enii  et  tui  operis. 

Audi  or  novi  tradaths,:poft  expoiitionem  variarum  methodorum  contra  hremorrhagias 
uteri,  nil  efficaciws  in  verb  it  quam  obturatio  vaginae  cum  Linteolis  vel  ficcis,  vel  imbutis 
ace  to,  fed  profunde  immiffis.  Hsec  method  us  ohm  vetuftiffimis  nota,  in  oblivione  quo- 
dam  mode  jacebat ;  fed  nunc  refurgit  longa  et  felici  experientia  ftabilita  ;  et  enim  intro- 
dudio  lintecrum  in  vagiiVa,  dum  iiirit  Sanguinis  fiuxum,  juvat  quoque  formationem  co- 
aguli  •,  interim  uterus  novas  acquirit  virei ;  fefe  conglomerat  et  conftringit,  contradio- 
nibufque  propellet  coagtilatum  fanguinem  et  linteola  immifia  ;  fed  ut  obturamentutn 
vaginae  fit  temper  fault  urn}  plurimae  funt  adhibendae  caudones :  fcilicet,  mollis  com- 
preffio  uteri  cum  manu,  applicatio  fupra  pubem  linteorum  aqua  frigid  a,  aut  forfan  me¬ 
lius  aceto  madidorum,  ilfus  aeris  frigidi,et,  ut  uno  dicam  veibo,  quidquid  .poteft  juvare 
uteri  contradiones  et  vaforum  fanguinem  fiindentium  claufuram. 

Celeberrimus  licffMcdkg  Gpfqefius  Lricen,  multique  alii  jam  indicarant  obturamen- 
turn  vagina?  contra  hsemorrftagTas  utTri ;  Tiasc  metneaus  tihi,  Vir  clariffime  non  erat  ig- 
ncta  ;  altarr.cn  in  praxi  vix  erat  explorata.  In  curriculo  ffienfis  proximi,  ut  opinor, 
novas  tradatus  mei  amjci  evulgabitur  •,  et  in  illo  videre  poteris  ferme  omnia  quae  ferip- 
fifti  de  opio,  medicamentis  aftngentibns,  venae  fedione,  &c. 

Vale,’ Vir  clariffime ;  et  quanquam  fim  extraneus,  et  nulio  modo  tibi  notus,  non  de- 
digneris,  qusefo,  meam  fince’ram  admifaticnem. 

Datum  Divione  die  21.  7 bris.  1775.  FRANCISCUS  CLIAUSS1ER, 

C  hirurgiae  magiiler  in  urbe  Divionenfi  apud  Burgundos,  acad.  reg.  chirurgiaj  Parifienfis  correipondens,  Si c. 

P,  S.  Si  velis  mihi  refponfum  dare,  fubjungo  infcr;ptionem  epiftols  in  idiorxrate  galjico  ; 

A  M011  fit ur  Mohfreur  Chau  filer,  Maine  en  Chiruqoe,  &c,  a  Dyen, 
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P  HE  fubject  of  this  Lecture  relates  to  a  branch  of  me¬ 
dical  fcience,  in  which  we  are  all  interefted  ;  not  only 
as  men  appointed  to  difcharge  the  important  duties  of 
their  profeffion,  but  alfo  as  members  offociety,  who  ought  to 
look  on  the  exercife  of  it  as  a  relative  obligation,  tending  to  the 
prefervation  of  that  amiable  part  of  the  creation,  woman, 
from  whom  we  derive  our  being  and  our  greatefl:  happinefs. 


A  previous  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  any 
art  before  we,  begin  to  ftudy  it,  is  both  fatisfactory  and  ne- 
cefTary ;  what  I  have  therefore,  gentlemen,  to  lay  before  you,  ' 
on  the  prefent  occalion,  may  be  confidered  as  an  introduction 
to  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Midwifery. 
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The  earlieft  accounts  we  are  able  to  obtain,  inform  us, 
that  Midwifery,  like  other  branches  bf  fcience,  took  its  be¬ 
ginning  from  neceffity  ;  and  confequently,  is  fo  extremely 
ancient,  that  it  feems  to  have  fprung  up  with  the  firft  race  of 
mankind  ;  for  notwithftanding  the  human  body,  in  its  original 
ftate,  came  perfectly  formed  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator, 
with  all  its  parts  wonderfully  adapted  to  perform  their  feveral 
functions ;  and  altho’  its  ftrength  and  vigour  was  then  unim¬ 
paired  by  intemperance  and  difeafe ;  yet  Nature,  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  our  fpecies,  not  being  always  able  to  fupport  and 
maintain  her  own  laws ;  the  difficulties  to  women  in  travail 
were  nearly  the  fame  in  the  firft  ages  as  at  prefent,  and  confe¬ 
quently,  flood  in  need  of  the  like  affiftance ;  although,  from 
the  imperfection  of  the  art,  it  could  not  then  be  had. 

That  which  principally  enobles  any  fcience,  is  the  dignity 
of  its  objeCt,  and  the  public  utility  arifing  from  it;  con¬ 
fequently,  if  we  may  rate  the  value  of  Midwifery  by  the  ad¬ 
vantage  it  procures  to  the  human  race,  it  will  be  found  fuperior 
to  all  others  ;  inafmuch  as  moft  of  them  are  only  fubfervient 
to  the  conveniences  of  life,  but  on  the  due  exercife  of  this 
art  immediately  depends  the  prefervation  of  life  itfelf,  even  in  a 
double  capacity.  Hence  the  poetical  invocation  of  the  ancients : 

<c  Phoebe  fave\  laus  magna  tibi  tribuetur ,  in  uno 
Cor  pore  fervato ,  reJUt  uijfe  duos”  -  Tibull., 

Mid- 
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Midwifery  has  indeed  often  been  degraded  by  the  ignorance 
and  unvvorthinefs  of  many  who  pradtifed  it ;  and  feme  times 
has  been  made  a  fubjedt  of  levity  by  the  licentious  vulgar. 
Some  of  the  medical  profeffion  there  are*  who,  with  more 
vanity  than  folid  fenfe,  think  it  below  their  dignity  to  exercife  a 
manual  art,  or  endeavour  to  fave  the  life  of  their  fellow  creature 
by  ajy  other  means  than  that  of  directing  medicines  or  feeling 
the  pulfe  means  too  often  vague  and  ineffectual,  without  the 
interpofition  and  affiftanee  of  nature  herfelf.  But  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  learned  men  in  all  ages  have  not  only  ftudied 
this  art  themfelves,  but  alfo  recommended  it  to  the  attention 
of  others,  as  a  curious  branch  of  natural philofophyr  which  will 
afford  the  higheft  entertainment  to  a  contemplative  mind,  and 
as  a  thing  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  community.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  neceffary  that  a  phyfician  fhould  pradtife 
Midwifery ;  but  if  he  is  utterly  unacquainted  with  that  fcience, 
he  is  lefs  entitled  to  the  name,  which  implies  a  general  and 
extenfive  knowledge  of  the  healing  art. 

Among  the  ancients,  that  venerable  parent  of  phyfic,  Hip- 
pocrates ,  not  lefs  llluftrious  for  focial  virtue  than  his  profound 
knowledge  of  philofophy,  wrote  feveral  books  profelledly  on 
Midwifery,  and  the  difeafes  incident  to  women  ;  and  Arijlotle, 
who  was  Tutor  to  Alexander  the  Great^  and  by  his  order  am- 
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ply  fupplied  with  whatever  the  known  world  could  afford 
relative  to  natural  hiftory  and  the  generation  of  animals,  did 
not  difdain  to  write  on  the  fame  fubjeft  ;  as  did  alfo  Avicenna , 
who  was  a  phyflcian  and  an  Arabian  Prince, 

♦  v  '  j  .  *  A  -  *.  4  *  •  -  '  '  v  rj  ■  •  r  r»  ^  / 

Of  the  moderns,  the  celebrated  Harvey ,  phyflcian  to  kinp- 
Charles,  who  difcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  alfo  dif- 
courfes  largely  on  generation  and  the  birth  of  the  human 
Foetus ;  and  Ruyfch ,  that  laborious  inveftigator  and  promoter 
of  anatomical  knowledge,  not  only  pradlifed  midwifery,  but 
was  appointed  Profeffor  of  that  art,  by  the  ftates  of  Holland. 
The  learned  Aftruc ,  royal  Profeffor  of  phyfic  at  Paris,  and 
phyflcian  to  the  French  king,  gave  public  le&ures  on  Midwife¬ 
ry  ;  and  alfo  Albinus ,  an  illuflrious  Profeffor  of  anatomy  and 
furgery  in  the  univerfity  of  Leiden. 

Daily  experience  affords  ample  teftimony  of  the  great  utility 
of  Midwifery,  whether  it  regards  the  prefervation  of  individuals 
in  pregnant  women,  or  extends  its  influence  to  the  good  of 

fociety  in  general.  In  preternatural  cafes,  or  profufe  uterine  hse- 

* 

morrhages,  where  nothing  but  fpeedy  delivery  can  fave  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  life ;  the  timely  and  judicious  afliftance  of  an  AccQucheur , 
fnatches  her,  as  it  were,  from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  often 
preferves  her  infant  alfo  \  he  reftores  to  the  defpairing  hufband 

the 
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the  tender  partner  of  his  bofom,  and  gives  confolation  to  all 
thofe  who  are  united  to  her  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  natural 
affedion. 

The  art  of  Midwifery  alfo  principally  conftitutes  and  illuf- 
trates  the  Medicina  forenfis^  or  that  part  of  medicine  which 
contributes  to  the  public  adminiftration  of  juftice,  in  what  re¬ 
lates  to  virginity,  pregnancy,  and  the  natural  period  of  ute¬ 
rine  geftation  ;  alfo  to  the  forming  a  judgment  whether  un¬ 
lawful  means  have  been  ufed  to  occafion  abortion.  It  likewife 
direds  us  to  the  moft  proper  methods  of  difcovering  whether 
an  Infant  was  ft il! -born  or  deftroyed  after  the  birth.  Befides 
thofe  cafes.,  in  which  the  decifion  of  the  Accoucheur  has  no 
inconfiderable  fhare3  there  aie  many  other  important  points 
which  could  not  be  fatisfadorily  cleared  up,  or  properly  de¬ 
termined  without  his  interpofttion  ;  and  therefore,  the  verdid 
of  juries,  refpeding  the  legitimacy  of  children,  indidments 
for  rapes,  or  adions  to  obtain  divorce,  are  chiefly  guided  by 
his  report. 

We  are  told,  that  when  women  under  fentence  of  death 
plead  their  belly,  execution  is  ordered  to  be  delayed ;  and 
that  this  matter  is  generally  determined  by  a  jury  of  matrons ; 
but,  did  not  the  law  of  the  land  exprefsly  thus  command  it; 

C  thofe 
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thofe  judges,  who  would  admit  of  fuch  juries,  ought  to  be 
deemed  matrons  as  well  as  they. 

To  err  on  the  charitable  fi.de,  is  certainly  excufable  3  and 
did  the  evil  reft  here,  it  might  be  paffed  over  in  filence  3  but 
thofe  who  have  not  put  off  all  fenfe  of  feeling  and  humanity, 
muft  hear  with  horror  and  regret,  that  many  children  have, 
from  thence,  fallen  vi&ims  to  punifhment,  who  were  not 
fharers  in  guilt,  and  have  been  entombed  alive  within  their 
mothers’  womb.  Dionis  mentions  a  cafe  of  this  kind,  where 
a  midwife  of  the  Chatelet  at  Paris  having  examined  a  fervant 
under  fentence  of  death,  and  who  pleaded  her  belly,  pofitively 
declared  fhe  was  not  pregnant  3  in  confequence  of  which  fhe 
was  immediately  executed  ;  but  when  the  body  was  publicly 
opened,  a  child  was  found  in  her  womb;  the  midwife  was 
therefore  obliged  to  pay  a  fine,  and  forbid  to  pradtife  ever 
after. 

How  often  have  young  women  brought  forth  children,  who 
a  few  hours  before  had  been  declared  pure  virgins?  Indeed, 
men  of  knowledge  and  Ikill  in  their  profeflion  are  not  always 
free  from  error,  and  that  is  always  moft  excufable  in  thofe 
who  have  fufiicient  refolution  and  candor  to  confefs  it,  for  the 
benefit  of  others  3  but  if  fuch  as  have  judgment  are  fometimes 
miftaken,  furely  it  ought  to  be  a  lelfon  of  humility  and  cau¬ 
tion 


tion  to  thofe  who  either  have  very  little  or  none  at  all.  In 
a  word,  if  it  is  of  confequence  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of 
children,  and  to  prevent  a  fpurious  ifiue  from  inheriting  the 
property  of  the  lawful  heir  ;  if  it  is  of  importance  to  ac¬ 
quit  the  innocent  and  punifh  the  (guilty,  in  the  mod  horrid 
and  unnatural  of  all  crimes,  that  of  child-murder  ;  the  pub-, 
lie  utility,  and  private  advantage  of  that  fcience,  qn  which 
fuch  determinations  chiefly  depend,  will  then  become  fufix- 
ciently  evident, 

.The  wifdom  of  the  Creator  is  not  more  conlpicuous  in  the 
great  and  original  work  of  creation  itfelf,  than  in  the  means 
by  which  fucceeding  generations  fpring  up  and  people  the 
world ;  and  if  the  inanimate  bodies  of  Aiells,  foflils,  and 
other  concretes,  or  the  more  beautiful  and  organized  parts 
of  matter  in  the  vegetable  lyftem,  fo  often  engage  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  curious ;  furely,  the*  Objletric  Art  would  afford 
them  entertainment  much  more  rational  and  interefting.  As  it 
comprehends,  in  degree,  the  natural  hiftory  and  phyfiology 
of  the  human  body,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  order  and 
original  difpofition  of  its  feveral  parts ;  fo  it  likewife  tends  to 
illuftrate  and  explain  the  faculties  of  the  mind  refulting  from 
them  ;  the  organs  of  fenfe  being  the  firfl:  inlets  to  all  our 
mental  perceptions,  which  vary  in  their  degrees  of  perfection, 
according  to  the  perfect  modification  of  thofe  parts,  and  the  due 

'  per- 
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performance  of  their  feveral  functions.  It  would,  indeed,  be  im- 
poffible  to  difcover,  by  the  nice#  anatomical  refearches,  that 
exquifite  peculiarity  of  ftru&ure  in  the  brain,  which  conftitutes  the 
difference  between  the  wife  man  and  natural  fool  ;  yet,  as  every 
effedt  implies  an  exifling  caufe,  fuch  an  identical  difference  may 
be  reafonably  inferred  ;  for  it  would  be  unphilofophical  to  fuppofe 
any  effential  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  intellect  or  foul  itfelf. 

No  fcience  leads  us  fo  immediately  to  a  furvey  of  our  own 
origin  as  this ;  it  prefents  to  our  view  the  rudiments  of  the 
foetus,  and  fhews  how  they  gradually  unfold  themfelves  in 
magnitude  and  figure,  from  conception  to  the  time  of  birth  : 
Thus  we  may  obferve, 

<c  How  the  dim  j peck  of  entity  began , 

<c  T’  extend  its  recent  form  and  Jlretch  to  man” 

Garth* 

Here  it  may  alfo  be  remarked,  how  the  caufes  of  things  re¬ 
main  inactive,  till  they  are  excited  into  motion  by  other  fub- 
ordinate  caufes ;  for  the  pri?nordia  of  the  human  body,  like 
the  ftamina  of  plants  in  their  feed,  lie  dormant  and  concealed 
in  miniature,  in  the  female  ovum,  till  they  are  fupplied  with 
a  vital  principle,  and  rendered  prolific  by  the  fubtile  aura 
genitalis  of  the  male.  The  philofopher  and  phyfiologift  may 
then  trace  with  wonder,  the  revolutions  of  matter  in  the  human 

embryo, 
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embryo,  diverting  itfelf  by  degrees  of  its  inert  qualities,  till 
by  a  certain  new  modification  of  parts,  it  becomes  an  or¬ 
ganized  body,  and  vegetates  into  life  :  ’Tis  now  fupplied  with 
with  pipes  and  ftrainers  fit  to  convey  its  juices,  but  having  yet 
only  circulation  without  fenfation,  it  refembles  the  growth  of 
vegetables,  and,  like  a  parafite  plant,  germinates  and  ftrikes 
root  in  the  womb. 

The  folids  of  a  foetus,  and  all  its  component  parts,  even  the 
bones  themfelves,  were  once  in  a  fluid  flate>  and  void  of  all 
fenfation ;  being  derived  from  the  common  elements  of  mat¬ 
ter  taken  into  the  body  for  nourifhment ;  and  it  appears 
highly  probable,  at  leaft  to  me,  that  the  extraordinary  property 
refiding  in  matter,  called  Irritability ,  is  the  firft  inftrument 
which  Nature  employs  towards  the  production  of  animal  life. 
’Tis  owing  to  this,  that  the  flenfltive  plant  fhrinks  from  the 
touch,  and  that  the  flefh  of  flaughtered  animals  palpitates  and 
trembles  after  death,  on  being  rudely  touched. 

Hence  then,  the  flamina  vitce  of  the  embryo  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  organized  body  which  advances  to  maturity  by 
flow  and  infenfible  degrees  :  At  firft  it  admits  the  circulation 
of  a  fluid  through  its  delicate  vafcular  fyftem  ;  as  foon  as  it 
becomes  Irritable  ;  the  pun  Bum  flanguineum fallens  the  primum 
vivens  and  ultimum  morie77s ,  fo  beautifully  deferibed  by  the 

D  immortal 
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immortal  Harvey ,  fets  the  animal  machine  a  going  ;  and  in 
procefs  of  time,  the  diminutive  being  is  endowed  with  life, 
motion  and  fenfation  ;  and  at  laid:,  when  arrived  at  its  utmoft 
period  of  perfection  in  the  adult,  it  becomes  poffeffed  of  thofe 
fublime  faculties  which  do  honour  to  human  nature.  Such 
once  were  Newton  and  Defcartes ,  and  of  fuch  humble  mate- 
rials  may  other  Alexanders  and  Ccefars  be  made,  under  the 
forming  hand  of  the  Almighty  Architect. 

Thus  by  a  real  tranfubftantiation,  we  begin  to  C£  exift  on 
ei  many  thoufand  grains  that  tjj'ue  out  of  duff  but  how  and 
when  the  myftical  union  of  intellect  with  matter  is  effected, 
mu  ft  ever  remain  a  fecret,  and  is  only  known  to  the  Divine 

Author  of  our  being. 

♦ 

JTis  prefumed  there  can  be  no  beginning  in  an  animal 
body  without  the  agency  of  an  immaterial  principle  ;  but  it 
mu  ft  be  obferved,  that  the  concurrence  of  material  phyftcal 
caufes  are  alfo  neceffary  ;  for  the  vital  principle  in  the  ova  of 
animals  would  lie  dormant  for  ever,  was  it  not  excited  into 
motion  by  the  application  and  energy  of  heat*.  It  may  alfo 

be 

*  Natura  in  animali  omnino  animal  eft.  Ipfa  fabricat  Calces ,  Dentes ,  Cornua ,  ad 
z'itam  tuendam  itaque  ijs  et  utitur ,  iP  fcit  quo  fit  utendum  modo ,  fine  objedto  aut  Phanta - 
fra  nil  a.  J.  C.  Scaliig.  Exer.  307.  Sed.  29. 
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be  remarked,  bow  the  faculties  of  the  mind  increafe  with  the 
body,  from  infancy  to  manhood,  and  then  gradually  decline 

*  c,  *  \ 

as  it  tends  to  decay. 

During  this  tedious  progrefs  of  animal  life,  from  the  fird 
dawning  of  a  living  principle  to  the  lad  extreme  of  old 
age ;  phyfiologids  have  fuppofed  there  rauft  have  been  an 
entire  tranfmutation  or  total  change  of  the  whole  body,  fo  as 
to  dedroy  every  idea  of  perfonal  identity  \  and  therefore  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Lock  places  it  in  confcioufnefs  only.  But  altho" 
the  adventitious  fubdance  of  the  body,  derived  from  the  ali¬ 
ment  taken  in  for  its  nourishment,  fliould  be  many  times 
changed,  its  original ft arnina  mud  remain  identically  the  fame. 


The  ways  of  providence  are  pad  finding  out ;  yet  thefe 
very  perplexities  with  which  we  meet  in  the  purfuit  of  know¬ 
ledge  may  afford  us  fome  advantage.  They  will  abate  the 
extravagance  of  enthufiafm  and  correcd  that  vanity  and  felfi- 
fufficiency  fo  natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  On  the  contrary, 
they  will  teach  him  diffidence  and  humility,  by  die  wing 
him  many  things  of  which  he  is  either  doubtful  or  totally 
ignorant, 


The  learned  Dr.  Bentley ,  in  his  confutation  of  atheifm,  has 

clearly  fhewn,  that  the  force  of  gravity,  however  it  may  in- 

* 
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iluence  the  larger  maffes  of  matter,  is  utterly  infufficient  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  animal  bodies.  The  fcience 
under  confideration  has  not  been  lefs  eminently  ferviceable  to 
the  caufe  of  religion,  by  demonftrating  the  wifdom  of  the 
Creator  in  the  flrudure  of  their  feveral  organical  parts,  as  well 
as  in  affording  experimental  fads  which  refute  the  dodrine 
of  equivocal  generation ,  that  great  barrier  and  fubterfuge  of  the 
atheiftical  fed  of  philofophers ;  who  concluded,  according  to 
their  principles,  that  if  Crocodiles  and  other  animals  were 
produced  by  putrefadion,  in  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile  ; 
that  men  alfo,  like  fo  many  animal  plants,  might  originally 
fpring  up  by  chance  from  the  prolific  mud  of  their  mother 
earth  ;  to  the  total  exclufion  of  all  divine  agency. 

-• 

This  pernicious  notion  which  prevailed  for  many  cen¬ 
turies,  was  at  laft  oppofed  by  Redi ,  a  celebrated  naturalifl;  of 
Florence;  who  by  feveral  curious  experiments  inconteftably 
proved,  that  the  concurrence  of  both  fexes  is  effentially  ne- 
ceffary  towards  the  produdion  of  the  fmalleft  animals  as  well 
as  the  largeft ;  and  that  thofe  putrid  fubftances,  fuppofed  to 
have  generated  infeds,  only  afford  them  a  proper  nidus  or 
hatching-place,  but  never  produce  them  by  fpontaneous 
formation. 

t  • 

It  muft,  indeed,  be  confeffed  that  feme  particular  animals 
are  produced  in  a  manner  very  lingular  and  anomalous ;  for  a 

Polypus 
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Polypus  cut  into  feveral  parts  will  generate  fo  many  diftindfc 
Polypi,  with  all  the  faculties  belonging  to  that  which  before 
was  uniformly  fuch.  How  flrangely  different  then  may  be 
the  effedt  of  the  fame  caufe,  in  animals  of  a  different  fpecies  ? 
fince  the  divifion  which  would  deflroy  a  human  body,  tends 
to  generate  and  multiply  that  of  a  Polypus . 

This  extraordinary  creature,  I  think,  may  be  confidered  as 
an  intermediate  link,  conne&ing  the  two  different  orders  of 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies  ;  for  the  fenfitive  and  generative 
faculty  of  the  firfl,  may  be  perceived  to  defcend  gradually  in 
the  fcale  of  animal  beings,  till  it  dwindles  into  the  inanimate 
growth  of  plants.  As  nature  infenfibly  drops  the  animal  pro- 
cefs,  fhe  begins  to  play  the  mimic,  and  tranfgrefs  her  own 
laws:  Thus  Jn ails  and  earth-worms ,  according  to  Swammer¬ 
dam)  are  all  of  the  hermaphrodite  kind,  and  whilft  they  im¬ 
pregnate  are  each  reciprocally  impregnated  ;  and  that  un¬ 
common  reptile  the  Surinam  toad  does  not  produce  its  young 
from  the  interior  parts  of  its  body,  like  other  animals,  but 
from  certain  cups  or  fockets  placed  upon  its  back. 

'  ■  If  m  '  *  V'  •"  v  '  ,  *  \ 

Lejfer  in  his  Teflaceo-theologia  aflerts,  that  the  balani  tna - 
rini)  rock  mufcles  and  oyfiers  are  not  only  hermaphrodites, 
but  fuch  as  without  any  manner  ot  concurrence  with  each 
other,  have  within  them  (elves  a  power  to  generate  and  bring 

.  E  forth 
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forth  their  kind*.  An  impregnated  female  Aphis ,  or  plant- 
loufe ,  can  communicate  to  her  offspring  the  extraordinary 
power  of  producing  others  in  fucceflion  even  to  the  fifth  pro¬ 
geny,  without  any  frefh  impregnation ;  and  what  is  equally^ 
aftonifhing,  the  fame  fpecies  of  Aphis ,  which  in  fummer  was 
viviparous ,  becomes  oviparous  in  autumn.  It  is  alfo  wonder¬ 
ful,  that  the  Coccus  and  Onifcus  no  fooner  bring  forth  their 
young,  than  they  are  devoured  by  them.  And  laffly,  if  we 
defcend  to  vegetables,  however  ftrange  it  may  appear,  it  is 
certain  that  the  farina  or  feed  of  the  male  flower  impregnates 
that  of  the  female,  otherwife  no  fruit  would  be  produced  ; 
for  Linnceus  obferves  that  the  favin  tree  was  fruitful  in  the 
upfal  garden,  where  the  male  plant  grew  near  it,  but  in  the 
Clifford  garden,  where  the  male  was  wanting,  there  was  no 
fruit  at  all. 

As  the  rudiments  of  the  foetus  have  already  been  confidered, 
it  is  now  neceffary  to  remark,  that  the  ceconomy  of  Nature,  in 
perfecting  what  fhe  had  begun,  is  no  lefs  extraordinary ;  whe¬ 
ther  it  regards  the  vital  functions  of  the  womb  in  nouriihing 
the  child,  or  the  amazing  expulflve  force  by  which  it  is  brought 
forth.  After  puberty,  the  female  organs  are  fo  difpofed 
as  to  prepare  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  than  is  neceffary  for 

'  the 


*  No  Hermaphrodites)  among  the  in  fed  tribe,  have  as  yet  been  difeovered. 
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the  nourifhment  and  immediate  fupply  of  the  woman’s  body; 
and  therefore,  when  {he  is  not  with  child  it  is  periodically 
carried  off  once  a  month,  left  it  fhould  overfil  the  veffels  and 
incommode  her  conftitution ;  but  as  foon  as  fhe  becomes 
pregnant,  it  is  fent  to  the  womb  for  the  nourifhment  of  the 
fcetus ;  confequently,  during  nine  months’  geftation,  the 
menfes  are  naturally  wanting.  When  the  infant  arrives  at 
its  utmoft  bulk,  the  uterus  can  then  no  longer  contain  it 
without  danger  of  burfting  ;  the  violent  diftention  of  its 
fibres  now  creates  pain,  which  puts  the  whole  uterine  fyftem 
into  a  ftate  of  re-affion,  and  from  thence  the  birth  is  at  laft 
effected  ;  fo  that  what  are  called  labour- pains  are  only  the 

f  0  ~  v  ■ 

efiedl  of  that  nifus  in  contra&ionem ,  or  powerful  endeavour  of 
the  womb  to  expel  its  contents. 

From  the  vafcular  contexture  and  peculiar  fabric  of  the 
uterus,  its  cavity,  which  in  the  unimpregnated  ftate  was  not 
more  capacious  than  that  of  a  large  filbert,  at  laft  becomes 
fufficient  to  contain  a  child  weighing  feven  or  eight  pounds; 
and  what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  it  does  not,  like  a  mafs 
of  wax  or  other  du&ile  fubftance,  become  thinner  in  oropor- 

y  i  i 

tion  as  it  is  extended,  but  uniformly  preferves  its  natural 
thicknefs  from  conception  to  the  time  of  birth  ;  had  it  been 
otherwife,  Nature  would  have  run  counter  to  her  own  ddigns, 
and  inftead  of  bringing  the  foetus  to  maturity *  the  womb  muft 

have 
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have  burft,  and  the  purpofes  of  conception  would  have  been 
totally  defeated. 

As  foon  as  the  child  is  born,  the  circulation  changes,  and 
lefs  blood  being  wanted  at  the  uterus,  a  certain  quantity  of 
chyle,  which  before  had  nouriflied  the  fetus,  is  now  fent  to 
the  breafts,  to  fupply  the  new-born  infant  with  that  balfamic 
fluid  called  milk.  Hence  it  may  be  obferved,  how  admirably 
this  organ  is  adapted  to  anfwer  the  important  purpofes  of  gene¬ 
ration  ;  namely,  to  allow  of  vaft  extention  without  burftino-  • 
fecondly  to  contract  with  amazing  force  in  labour,  for  the  ex- 
clufion  of  the  child  ;  and  laftly,  by  means  of  the  fame  power, 
gradually  to  return  to  its  former  ftate. 

*  '  *  > 

Immediately  after  the  infant’s  birth,  its  lungs  which  had 
remained  inactive  during  nine  months’  geftation,  are  blown  up 
with  air ;  and  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined,  that  the  caufe 
of  what  fo  naturally  then  happens  to  every  living  animal, 
fhould  in  itfelf  be  fo  obfcure,  that  the  ablefl:  phyfiologife  have 
attempted  to  account  for  it  in  vain ;  fo  that  it  ftill  remains 
a  queftion,  in  what  manner  the  adt  of  refpwatioii  commences 
in  animals  newly  brought  forth. 

Bordli  and  Boerhaave  aferibe  the  beginning  of  refpiration 
in  the  foetus,  to  an  increafed  motion  of  all  its  mufcles  in 

the 
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the  time  of  labour ;  and  among  the  reft,  thofe  of  the  inter- 
coftals  and  diaphragm,  which  are  the  principal  inftruments  of 
breathing.  But  that  incomparable  philofopher  Mr.  Boyle ,  as 
well  as  V efalius ,  has  experimentally  fhewn,  that  puppies  cut 
out  of  the  womb  begin  to  breathe,  when  expofed  to  air, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  had  been  naturally  brought 
forth.  Befides,  we  fhall  fhew  in  the  following  Le&ures, 
that  the  fetus  does  not  ufually  ftruggle  in  the  birth,  as  ge¬ 
nerally  thought,  but  is  a  mere  paffive  body,  which  acfts 
as  it  is  a&ed  upon  by  the  vital  impulfe  of  the  uterus,  and 
in  itfelf  utterly  deftitute  of  all  power  to  facilitate  its  own 
exit. 

Pitcairn  fuppofes,  that  the  air,  by  its  gravity,  rufhes  into 
the  lungs  of  the  infant  as  into  a  vacuum ;  but  if  this  was  true, 
it  would  alfo  find  entrance  into  the  lungs  of  a  ftill-born 
child ;  and  that  machine  which  we  call  a  pair  of  bellows, 
would  be  blown  up  by  the  fame  atmofpherical  preffure,  which 
we  know  is  not  the  cafe. 

Baron  Haller  fuppofes,  that  refpiration  commences  from 
the  child’s  endeavour  to  cry,  in  confequence  of  the  pain  it 
fuffers  during  labour ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  an  adequate 
reafon,  and  very  unlike  what  has  ufually  been  advanced  by 
that  learned  and  ingenioui  author;  for,  notwithftanding  all 

F  filing 
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living  animals  naturally  begin  to  breathe  as  jfoon  as  brought 
forth,  they  do  not  all  make  a  noife  fimilar  to  that  of  crying 
in  the  human  fpecies  \  and  further,  the  ad  of  crying  being 
fubfequent  to  breathing,  the  firft  is  manifeftly  owing  to  the 
lafl: ;  for  it  would  be  palpably  abfurd  to  fay,  that  a  child 
could  either  cry,. or  even  endeavour  to  do  fo  without  the 
power  of  breathing. 

The  la^e  celebrated  Dr.  Ti^hytt  will  not  allow,  that  relpi- 
ration  arifes  from  caufes  merely  mechanical ;  and  therefore 
recurs  to  a.  fentient  principle,t  which  puts  certain  mufcles  in 
motion  at  particular  periods  y  hence  the  infant  is  born  with  a 
natural  propenfity  or  appetite  for  breathing,  fimilar  to  a  want 
of  meat  or  drink  in  the  adults  He  fuppofes,  that  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  child’s  ftruggles  in  the  birth,  a  larger  quantity 
of  blood  will  be  fent  to  the  lungs,  which  ftimulates  them  in¬ 
to  a  refpiratory  motion  ;  but  this,  like  every  other  reafon 
hitherto  advanced,  is  inefficient  to  folve  the  queftion  at  firil 
propofed  ;  fince  it  may  eafily  be  proved,  that  the  caufe  of 
breathing  is  not  originally  impreffed  on  the  lungs  them- 
felves,  but  on  the  organs  of  refpiration ;  for  fince  air  by  its 
gravity  cannot  prefs  into  a  pair  of  bellows,  ’till  their  fides 
are  pulled  afunder,  neither  can  the  lungs  of  a  new-born  in¬ 
fant  be  inflated  and  begin  to  play,  ’till  they  are  freed  from 
all  preflu  re  by  the  adion  of  the  intereofial  mufcles  and  dia- 
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phragm,  which  raifes  the  fternum  and  enlarges  the  cavity  of 
the  breaft. 

To  proceed ;  when  we  come  to  examine  the  parts  peculiar 
to  the  fetus,  there  the  immediate  finger  and  fiat  of  the 
Creator  ftill  difcovers  itfelf  in  a  more  confpicuous  manner; 
for,  the  canalis  arteriofus  and  foramen  ovale  are  manifeftly  de- 
figned  as  diverticula  to  carry  off  the  blood  from  the  heart,  and 
hinder  it  from  rufiiing  upon  the  impervious  veffels  of  the 
lungs,  which  being  as  yet  uninflated  and  compreffed,  could 
not  allow  it  to  pafs  that  way  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  this 
curious  and  cunning  device  of  Nature,  fince  the  whole  mafs 
could  not  arculate  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  as  fin  the 
adult,  it  would  neceffarily  have  regurgitated  on  the  heart  and 
produced  a.  mortal  fuffocation. 

As  foon  as  the  child  has  infpired  air,  the  devious  pafiages 
already  remarked,  being  ufelefs,  are  fhut  up  and  obliterated  ; 
except  in  amphibious  animals ,  where  it  is  neceflary  they  fhould 
ftill  remain  open  ;  tor,  whilft  they  dive  under  water,  their 
lungs  mu  ft  ceafe  to  play,  and  the  blood  cannot  then  force  its 
way  through  them  ;  fo  that  fuch  creatures,  though  deprived. 

.  ,  .  r  -  *  ‘ .  i 

of  air,  will  ftill  fuftain  lilc,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
did  in  utero.  This  probably  may  be  the  reafon,  why  young 
animals  furvive  longer  in  the  exhaufted  receiver  of  the  air- 
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pump,  than  old  ones  of  the  fame  fpecies ;  and  alfo  why 
drowned  perfons,  and  thofe  who  were  executed,  have  fome- 
times  been  furprizingly  reftored  to  life.  Hence  alfo  the  whim- 
fical  attempt  to  render  puppies  or  other  young  animals  am¬ 
phibious  ^  by  alternately  putting  their  heads  under  water  and 
into  the  common  air ;  for,  in  the  firft  cafe,  it  is  prefumed  the 
ccinalis  arteriofus  remains  open  to  the  courfe  of  the  blood  ;  and 
in  the  laft,  that  it  will  circulate  through  the  lungs. 

The  great  Dr.  Ha?~vey ,  in  a  latin  epiftle  to  Riolanus ,  pro- 
pofed  the  two  following  queftions  : 

<c  Cur  foetus  in  utero ,  ?ton  refpirans  aerem  ufque  ad  menfem 
decimuniy  ob  defeElum  refpir ationis  non  fujfocatur 

<c  Square  in  utero  exifiens>  vel  adhuc  intra fecundinas ,  non - 

*  \ 

dum  exitum  adeptus ,  vita?n  fine  refpiratione  retinere  poterit , 
quant  primum  vero  aeri  femel  expofitus ,  nifi  refpir averit ,  vitam 
retinere  non  poffit  ? 

Op.  Harv.  a  colleg.  med.  Lond.  edit,  p.  132. 

Both  the  above  queftions  will  be  anfwered  when  we  > 
come  to  the  Ledlure  on  the  foetus ;  it  is  here  only  neceftary 
to  remark,  that  as  animals  in  utero  do  not  exercife  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  breathing,  refpiration,  under  certain  circumftances, 

/  is 
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is  not  eflential  to  life.  Indeed,  might  we  truft  our  reafon 
or  attend  to  our  own  feelings,  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  any  animal  could  live  without  refpiration,  as  with¬ 
out  circulation  itfelf ;  which  fhews  that  the  Author  of  nature 
can  eafily  find  expedients  to  accomplifh  his  defigns,  when  hu¬ 
man  invention  is  utterly  at  a  lofs  and  put  to  confufion. 

Several  of  the  preceding  phenomena  may  be  rationally  ac¬ 
counted  for, 'as  we  (hall  endeavour  to  iliew  in  the  fubfequent 
Le&ures ;  whilft  others  are  involved  in  obfcurity  and  too  re¬ 
mote  for  human  inquiry.  It  would  be  difficult,  for  inftance, 
to  comprehend,  how  the  reflftance  of  the  ftrong,  elaftic  ute¬ 
rine  fibres,  is  overcome  by  the  gradual  influx  of  juices  into 
the  tender  ftamina  of  the  embryo,  after  conception ;  and  how 
the  fame  caufe  exerts  itfelf,  in  the  laft  months  of  pregnancy, 
with  fuch  amazing  power,  as  not  only  to  become  fuperior  to 
the  ad  ion  of  the  uterus,  but  alfo  to  the  additional  preflure 
of  the  abdominal  parietes  in  which  it  is  contained. 

Here  it  might  be  alfo  a  fired,  wffiat  determines  the  growth  of 
animals  and  puts  a  ne  plus  ultra  to  their  further  enlargement, 
or,  why  they  do  not  continue  to  grow  during  life  ?  Why  are 
fome  plants  and  animals  only  the  lhort- lived  beings  of  a  day, 
whilft  others  fubfifl:  more  than  an  hundred  years  *  ?  and 

G  why 

*  The  Creeping  Ceres  blofioms  at  night  and  dies  in  the  morning,  and  the  Ephemeris 
Fly,  although  two  or  three  years  in  hatching  under  water ,  when  brouiht  forth ,  fcarceh 
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why  are  the  fenfations  in  fome  animals  fo  acute  as  almoft  to 
occaflon  pain,  and  in  others  To  dull  and  torpid  as  fcarcely  to 
produce  feeling  equal  to  that  ol  the  unconfcious  Jenfitive 
plant  f 

The  utility  and  extent  of  Midwifery  may  (fill  be  further 
fhewn,  by  applying  it  to  a  knowledge  of  particular  difeafes. 
If  the  pathology  of  thofe  maladies  derived  from  the  parent 
are  ever  to  be  more  perfectly  underftood,  probably  that  might 
be  expe<fled  from  the  affiftance  of  this  art.  T hofe  things  pre- 
mifed,  it  may  be  proper  to  enquire,  whether  long  protracted 
chronical  difeafes  do  not  at  lafc  become  hereditary  ;  and  alio, 
whether  the  placentary  veffels  are  adapted,  by  their  peculiar 
Urudlure,  to  abforb  from  the  parent,  the  matter  or  efficient 
caufe  of  one  difeafe,  and  to  exclude  that  of  another  ;  as  may 
be  obferved,  by  analogy,  in  the  nutrition  of  plants,  which, 
by  an  inherent,  or  elective  power,  imbibe  juices  o r  very  oiiterent 
qualities  from  the  fame  foil  ;  and  what  is  frill  more  remark- 
able,  the  flower,  fruit  and  bark  of  the  fame  fhrub,  ail  vary 
in  fmell,  firength  and  tafte,  according  as  they  are  influenced 
by  the  veliels  of  thofe  particular  parts. 

In  fome  of  thofe  difeafes  manifeftly  hereditary,  as  t nefcro- 
phulay  gout ,  and  lues  venerea  \  might  not  tire  materies  moral 

be 

— 

fitrvives  a  tingle  day.  *The  Foreft  Oak  is  faid  to  grow  one  hundred  years*  and  the  Stag  is. 


I 
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be  fubdued  and  totally  extinguifhed  in  the  human  embryo, 

by  enjoining  the  mother  a  medicated  regimen  during  the  time 
_  of  pregnancy  ?  From  fome  late  obfervations,  I  have  reafon 
to  believe  it  may  be  effe&ed  ;  and  this  circumflance  deferves 
the  greater  attention,  as  the  morbid  matter  in  a  more  advanced 

o 

age,  might  be  fo  intimately  mixed  and  diffeminated  through 
the  fyfiem,  as  never  to  be  exterminated  and  totally  taken 
away;  though  at  particular  periods  of  life,  fuch  difeafes  may 
either  lie  dormant  or  appear  with  lefs  violence.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  the  following  lines  : 

<c  The  young  dlfeafe  that  mujl  fuhdue  at  lengthy 
“  Grows  with  our  growth,  and  firengthens  with  our  ftrengthT 

Pope. 


Such  therefore  is  the  miferahle  Rate  of  man,  that  he  not  only 
inherits  fome  difeafes  before  he  fees  the  light  or  enjoys  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  breathing;  but  is  alfo  afterwards  fubject  to  many  more, 
which  alternately  affiidt  him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  application  of  variolous  matter  to  pregnant  women, 
who  have  had  the  fmall  pox,  would  determine  whether  the 
virus  was  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  abfoibed  by  the  veffels  of 
the  foetus  ;  and  if  fo,  wdiether  this  new  mode  of  practice 

would  not  afterwards  effectually  fecure  the  ini  ant  from  the  in- 

.  fluence 
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Alienee  of  that  deftrudHve  difeafe.  Should  fuch  a  method  be 
adopted,  it  would  be  the  moft  proper  in  the  laft  months  of 
geftation,  where  the  veftiges  of  the  difeafe  would  be  feen  on 
the  flan  of  the  new-born  infant ;  or  fhould  no  fuch  marks 
appear;  the  event  of  the  experiment  might  be  certainly  known, 
by  inoculating  the  child  and  attending  to  the  fubfequent 
effects.  A  cafe  mentioned  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions, 
where  the  variolous  matter  applied  to  a  child  which  had  pre- 
vioufly  received  the  infedtion  in  utero,  was  not  fufficient  to  re¬ 
produce  the  difeafe,  fuggefiedAo  me  the  propriety  of  this 
practice;  as  well  as  a  fhort  but  ingenious  effay  on  the  fub- 
jedt  by  a  gentleman  of  Glafgow,  which  accidentally  fell  into 
my  hands.  Hence  alfo  it  might  be  necefiary  to  enquire, 
whether  thofe  adults  who  are  faid  totally  to  efcape  the  (mail 
pox,  have  not  thus  been  p  re  vioufly  affedted  with  it  in  the  time 
of  uterine  geftation. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  experiment  would  be  attended 
with  any  degree  of  danger  ;  for  the  mother’s  habit  would 
not.  be  affedted  by  it ;  and  it  has  repeatedly  been  obferved, 
that  infants  efcape  the  danger  of  this  difeafe  in  proportion  to 
their  tender  age  ;  which  probably  might  have  introduced  the 
pradtice  of  inoculating  them  at  the  breaft,  when  only  three 
weeks  or  a  month  old  :  However,  gentlemen,  I  deftre  it  may 
be  remembered,  that  this  hint  is  rather  propofed  for  the  con- 

fid  oration 
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^deration  of  the  curious,  than  as  a  circumftance  as  yet  fuffi- 
ciently  fupported  by  practical  fads. 

Strange  things  have  been  imputed  to  the  Mother  s  Ima¬ 
gination  in  marking  or  mutilating  her  child  in  the  womb. 
This  extraordinary  opinion  is  as  ancient  as  the  book  of  Gene- 
its,  and  has  even  been  transferred  from  the  human  fpecies  to  the 
brute  creation;  for,  we  are  told  in  the  thirtieth  chapter,  that 
ftreaked  rods  were  placed  before  the  breeding  cattle,  to  make 
the  young  ones  fpeckled.  However  unphilofophical  and  ab- 
furd  fuch  ideas  may  appear,  they  have  been  adopted  by  many, 
even  in  the  prefent  enlightened  age,  who  too  readily  take 
things  for  granted  on  tradition  and  hearfay,  inffead  of  tru fling 
to  the  teftimony  of  their  fenfes.  Thus  vulgar  errors,  like  the 
diftempered  offspring  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  have  been 
propagated  and  delivered  down  from  one  generation  to  another. 
The  ignorant  and  iuperflitious,  in  particular,  refufe  to  be  con¬ 
vinced,  and  are  offended  with  fuch  as  difturb  their  extravagant 
belief;  but  are  wonderfully  entertained  by  thofe  who  feed  their 
ffckly  fancies,  with  flrange  examples  of  marks,  monffers,  and 
mulitated  forms ;  to  whom  they  liften  with  as  much  avidity, 
as  Shahefpear  s  blackfmith  u  with  open  mouth  fwallowing  a 
cc  tailor’s  news.” 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  generality  of  women  are 
inclined  to  an  opinion  fo  unfavourable  for  themfelves ; 

H  which 
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which  not  only  tends  to  difturb  their  repofe  and  fill  their  minds 
with  horror  and  dreadful  apprehenfions,  but  is  alfo  contrary 
to  experience,  found  reafon,  and  the  date  of  the  animal  (eco¬ 
nomy.  To  fuppofe  that  Nature  in  the  produdion  of  the  foetus 
fiiculd  thus  tranfgrefs  her  own  laws,  and  be  put  out  of  her  due 
and  regular  courfe  by  trifling  accidental  caufes,  is  not  only 
cruelty  and  difaffedion  to  themfelves,  but  an  affront  to  the 
wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Creator.  A  woman’s  mind,  from 
the  delicacy  of  her  bodily  frame,  and  the  prevalence  of  her 
paflions,  is  liable  to  fo  many  exceffes  and  inordinate  motions 
that  had  fuch  caufes  been  productive  of  marks  or  monflers,, 
they  would  certainly  have  been  much  more  frequent.  Befides, 
it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  conception  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  will  of  the  mother,  but  refults  from  the  nature 
and  difpofition  of  the  feveral  animal  fundions,  and  there! ore 
happens  whether  her  imagination  be  for  or  againft  it :  Surely 
then  it  would  be  extremely  irrational  to  fuppofe  its  influence 
over  the  foetus  greater  than  that  which  prevailed  over  her 
cwn  body. 

•  1  ,  » 

By  the  moff  accurate  examination  of  the  parts  eonnedin'g 

the  child  to  the  womb,  there  does  not  appear  any  communi¬ 
cation  of  veffels  between  the  one  and  the  other  ;  for  the  um¬ 
bilical  vein  and  arteries  proceeding  from  the  firff,  terminate 
■at  the  exterior  fur  face  of  the  placenta ;  and  thofe  veffels  which 
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are  derived  from  the  uterus,  without  any  communication  with 
the  former,  enter  the  cellular  id  hit  a  nee  of  the  fame  placentary 
mafs,  and  go-  no  further. 


Befides,  no  anatomiR  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  demon- 
Urate  the  exiftence  of  nerves  in  the  umbilical  cord,  which 
is  the  medium  ol  all  intercourfe  between  the  mother  and 
child.  How  then  can  the  imagination  of  the  firft  operate 
or  extend  its  influence  to  the  laft,  without  the  mediation 
of  nerves,  which  are  the  organs  of  all  fenfation  ?  With  as 
much  reafon  it  might  be  fuppofed,  that  an  impreflion  made 
on  the  mother  might  be  transferred  to  the  infant  fucking  at 
her  breaflu  It  has  indeed  been  afferted  with  reafon,  that  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  body  are  endowed  with  fenfibility,  where 
not  the  lead  veftige  of  nerves  is  to  be  feen ;  hut  granting 
that  the  funis  was  nervous;  the  placentary  veflels  continued 
from  it,  are  not  fuppofed  at  firft  to  adhere  to  the  uterus,  when 
the  tender  fiamina  of  the  embryo  would  be  moil  fufceptible 
of  violence  or  change ;  and  even  when  an  attachment  com¬ 
mences,  that  is  only  effected  by  a  fuperficial  contiguity  of 
parts,  and  not  by  any  continuation  of  veflels  from  the  one  to  the 
other*  as  already  ohferved.  In  a  word  ;  the  navel-ftring,  or  um-> 
bilfcal  cord,  is  plainly  intended  for  the  purpofes  of  circulation* 
'and  not  of  fenfation  ;  and  as  it  fprings  from  the  fcetus,  raoft 
:  probably 


probably  is  deftitute  of  nerves,  lea  ft  the  Infant  fhotild  have 
fullered  pain  when  this  part  is  divided  immediately  after  its  birth. 

Thus  may  anatomical  knowledge  clearly  convince  us,  that 
the  fetus  in  utero  has  a  body  perfectly  diftindt  from  that  of 
the  mother,  and  is  not  at  all  affedted  by  her  fenfations,  which 
are  entirely  confined  to  her  own  fy fie ra  ;  agreeable  to  this  fup- 
pofition,  many  inilances  might  be  brought  to  prove  that  the 
one  ileeps  wJhiJfl  the  other  is  awake  ;  the  one  is  affedted  with 
pain,  when  the  other  is  at  eafe  ;  and  that  each  has  a  circulation, 
of  blood  peculiar  to  itfelf.  It  therefore  appears,  that  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  mother  can  have  no  power  to  alter  the  ftamina 
of  the  fetus,  or  to  change  the  mode  of  its  exigence,  either 
by  giving  it  fupernumerary  parts,  or  taking  away  thofe  alrea¬ 
dy  formed.  This  reafoning  is  ftill  further  confirmed  by  the 
following  circum fiances ;  firft,  becaufe  infants  have  often  had 
marks,  where  there  was  no  preceding  difturbance  in  the  mo¬ 
ther’s  imagination ;  and  fecondly,  becaufe  her  imagination 
has  often  been  violently  afledled  where  the  child  was  free 
from  any  fuch  marks  or  deformities  :  For  in  fiance,  hiflory 
informs  us  that  Rizzio ,  fecretary  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  ftabbed  in  her  prefence  whilft  fhe  was  pregnant ;  but 
notwithftanding  the  horror  imprefled  upon  her  mind  by  fuch 
a  fight,  file  was  delivered  of  a  child,  afterwards  James  the 
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firft,  who  had  not  the  leaf!:  appearance  of  blood-coloured 
marks  or  ftigmata. 

But  feeing  that  marks  and  monfters  do  fometimes  happen, 
how  are  they  to  be  accounted  for,  or  from  what  caufes  do 
they  arife  ?  Perhaps  from  fome  accidental  violence,  difturbing 
the  tender  embryo,  as  yet  in  a  gelatinous  ftate  ;  or  elfe  from  a 
difeafed  ftamina,  where  its  very  rudiments  are  monftrous  and 
deformed.  Sudden  frights  are  obferved  to  occafion  abortion, 
by  what  Hoffman  calls  convullio  uteri  ^  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  fame  preternatural  preffure,  by  producing  a  conftridion  of 
the  uterus,  may  forcibly  ad  on  the  embryo,  and  by  obftrud- 
ing  the  juices  in  its  legs  or  arms,  occafion  thofe  parts  to  wi¬ 
ther  and  drop  off  for  want  of  circulation. 

Eller  fuppofes,  that  fleflh-marks  in  the  child  arife  from  a 
fault  in  the  pofition  of  the  womb,  which,  by  preiling  on  the 
furface  of  the  fkin  and  obftruding  the  arteries,  may  throw 
their  blood  upon  the  lymphatic  branches,  and  convert  them 
into  blood  veffels ;  which  being  fpread  on  the  furface  of  the 
fkin,  will  tinge  it  with  a  red  colour.  We  are  ferioufly  told, 
that  marks  refembling  red  currants,  cherries,  &c.  become 
more  red  and  vivid  when  thofe  fruits  are  ripe ;  to  which,  if 
any  reply  is  neceffary,  it  might  be  anfwered  ;  that  the  pale- 
Jiefs  or  florid  colour  of  the  fkin  depends  on  the  quantity  of 

I  blood 
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blood  pa  fling  through  the  capillary  vedels  on  its  furface ;  the 
lad  ol  which  will  therefore  always  be  greater!  in  warm  wea¬ 
ther,  when  fuch  fruits  are  in  feafon.  But  if  the  imagination 
has  power  to  produce  colours,  as  fome  would  weakly  fugged,, 
why  fhould  not  children  be  marked  with  grapes,,  or  green 
goofeberries,  as  well  as  with  cherries  or  red  currants,  fince  it 
may  be  prefumed  the  mother  may  as  often  have  longings  for 
the  one  as  the  other  ? 

Before  we  quit  this  fubjecd,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  remark,, 
that  mondrous  foetuffes  are  alfo  common  in  brute  animals 
although  our  felfifhnefs  and  pride  will  not  allow  them  the 
exercife  of  thofe  rational  faculties  which  are  fuppofed  the 
caufe  of  fuch  deformities  in  the  human  fpecies.  To  con¬ 
clude  a  lufus  naturce ,  or  preternatural  conformation  of  parts, 
is  alfo  frequently  known  to  prevail  in  plants  as  well  as  ani¬ 
mals  ;  which  fhews,  that  fuch  uncommon  appearances  in  the 
lad  arife  from  mere  corporeal  agency,  or  the  perverted  laws 
of  motion,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  imagination  or  the 
operations  of  the  mind* 

As  by  chemidry  the  texture  of  natural  bodies  is  unfolded, 
and  their  feveral  qualities  difclofed  ;  fo  the  elements  of  hu¬ 
man  bodies,  as  well  as  the  difeafes  to  which  they  are  fubjedl,., 
are  illudrated  and  explained  by  the  Science  of  Midwifery  ;  for 

it 
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it  Brings  us  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ftate  and 
condition  of  man,  even  from  the  fir  ft  ftamp  of  his  exiftence  * 
and  therefore,  if  we  may  fay  with  a  celebrated  poet,  that 
u  'The  proper  fl udy  of  mankind  is  man and  that 
ci  All  our  knowledge  is  our j elves  to  know 
then  furely*  this  muft  be  deemed  true  knowledge*. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  conclude  this  part  ©f  our  fub- 
Jed,  by  fubjoining  the  following  queries;  molt  of  which  be-* 
long  to  the  Obftetric  Science,  and  therefore  will  hereafter  be 
duly  confidered.. 

<  - 

jin  locus  cert  us  conceptui  propius  ajjignari  queat  M  % 

An  vitium  figures  contrahatur  in  uterof  propter  materiem 
peccantem  t 

'  *  1  |  * 

•  i  ^  .  .  •  .  ,  .  *  *  \  • f.  T-  v. 

-  ■  *  »  t  *» 

An^  ah  ortgtne ,  mcnflra  funt ,  vel  caufs  accidentalihus  f  a 
funt ;  queen  am  Junt  eorum  caufee  ? 

An 3  et  qua  ratione  feminis  potefas  parentum ,  affeBiones  ird* 
genitaSy  mores ,  rohur ,  for  nice  fimilitudinem ,  faturam  et  re+* 
liquos  charaBeres  una  traducat  $ 

f  .  '  ■  k.  •  7«  '  *  \  .  :  '  ;  .  / 

et  quomodo  femen  maris,  feeminam  virtualiter  contineat $ 

■  t£ 
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et  femen  famines  virtualiter  in&rem  f  quanam  eft  cmifa 

Jixuum  differentia  ? 

An  foetus  omni n  vifeera,  noafa,  art  us  ftmul  habeat ;  anvero 
plane  inutet  for  mam,  primo  pifciculo ,  deinde  amphibia ,  pofted, 
ref pir  anti  proximam? 

^  uibus  experimentis  precipue  indagari  valeant  facunditas  et 

Jlerilitas  mulierum  ? 

\  :r 

An  fuperfatatio  fteri  pot  eft  f 

An  alatur  foetus  per  os,  an  per  umlilicum ,  an  per  utrmnque  ? 

^uidde  legit  imo  tempore  partus  humani ftatuendum  Jit  P 

An  variolarum  caufa  nobis  ingeneretur  a  f anguine  mat erno? 

In  quibus  morbis  mulierum  concubitus  pro  deft? 

We  come  now  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  Midwifery,  and  to  re¬ 
mark  the  advances  which  it  made  among  the  ancients  and 
moderns,  ’till  it  arrived  at  its  prefent  Hate*  It  is  not  how¬ 
ever  my  defign  to  give  an  hiftorical  account  of  the  fevjeral  au¬ 
thors  on  this  fubjed,  in  exad  chronological  order;  for  as 

their 


their  writings  are  almoft  innumerable,  fuch  an  undertaking 
would  not  come  within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  Introductory 
Lecture  :  I  fliall  therefore  only  mention  thofe  of  the  greateffi 
note,  and  lay  before  you  a  general  view  of  their  opinions  and 
practice. 


In  the  firft  ages,  women  in  labour  were  attended  by  their 
own  fex,  who  gave  their  affiftance  without  method,  being 
rather  directed  by  neceflity  than  Ikill  or  choice ;  hence,  the 
progrefs  and  improvement  of  this  art  mu  ft  have  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  flow.  In  difficult  cafes,  compailion  naturally  inclined 
them  to  enquire  into  the  caufe  of  fuch  difficulties,  by  touch¬ 
ing  the  patient  in  the  time  of  her  labour- pains ;  and  in  this 
manner  they  began  to  improve  their  flenaer  knowledge,  and 
made  fome  obfervations  that  were  of  fervice  in  their  future 
practice.  For  example,  they  could  not  help  remarking,  that 
in  moft,  labours  where  the  infant’s  head  prefented,  the  pa¬ 
tient  was  fpeedily  delivered  by  the  Ample  effed  of  the  lar 
bour-pains ;  therefore  they  concluded  that  this  was  natural. 


On  the  contrary,  when  the  arm,  or  any  other  part  but  the 
head  prefented,  the  pains  were  infufficient  to  effed  the  birth  ; 
and  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  proper  methods  of  affifting, 
the  mother  died  undelivered;  confequently,  they  had  great 

xeafon  to  fuppofe  that  all  fuch  cafes  were  dangerous  and  pre» 

K  ter- 
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ternatural.  Hence  fprung  the  diviuon  of  labours,  which  the y 
diftinguiftied  into  natural  and  preternatural. 

Midwifery  at  this  time  being  chiefly  exercifed  by  women, 
it  frequently  fell  into  abufe.  To  remedy  this  evil,  we  are 
told  that  a  law  was  made  at  Athens  ^  excluding  them  from 
practice,  and  appointing  men  only,  to  take  upon  them  the 
province  of  delivering  women,  and  directing  medicines  for 
the  feveral  dileafes  to  which  they  were  fubjed  ;  but  fuch  was 
the  effed  of  cuftom,  that  the  legiflative  power  was  inceflant- 
3y  importuned,  and  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  revoke  this 
odid,  and  to  reflate  women  to  their  former  privilege  of  prac- 
tiling  this  art. 

I  think  there  does  not  appear  fufiicient  reafon  for  fetting 
female  practitioners  aflde ;  provided  that  they  are  properly 
•inftruded,  and  not  only  able  to  diftinguifli  when  there  is 
■danger,  but  confcientioufly  endeavour  to  avoid  it,  by  fend¬ 
ing  for  further  afliftance  in  time,  which  is  too  frequently 
negleCted.  This  is  fo  far  from  a  difparagement  to  them, 
that  it  makes  a  neceflary  part  of  their  duty,  for  which  they 
ought  to  be  commended  ;  and  therefore,  when  men  of  the 
profeflion  are  called  in,  they  fhould  not  brow-beat  and  fug- 
geft  hints  to  their  difadvantage,  but  treat  them  with  becom¬ 
ing  civility,  and,  if  poffible,  protect  them  from  blame ;  as 


an 
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an  injury  to  their  reputation  would  be  followed  by  the  lofs 
of  bufinefs,  and  of  bread. 

Cleopatra  and  Afpafia  were  the  two  female  proficients  in 
this  art,  who  by  their  practice  and  writings  were  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  and  made  known  to  pofterity  ;  an  account  of  the  firffc 
may  be  found  in  the  Harmonia  Gynceciorum,  and  the  laft  is 
particularly  mentioned  by  Adtius ,  who  has  tranfcribed  feverai 
chapters  from  her  works,  relative  to  the  management  and  de¬ 
livery  of  women* 

The  progrefs  and  improvement  of  Midwifery  may  be  dated 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates ,  who  pradtiled  in  Greece  four 

t 

hundred  and  fixty  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift.-  He  wrote 
feveral  books  profeffedly  on  the  difeafes  of  women  under 
the  following  titles :  de  Morbis  mulierum  ;  de  Superfoetatione  ; 
de  Foetus  in  utero  mortui  extratlione ;  de  Virginibus ,  et  de 
Sterihbus .  Some  of  thefe  tracts  are  accounted  fpurious,  and 
the  rather,  as  it  was  five  hundred  years  after  his  death,  before 
his  works  were  collected  into  a  body  by  Artimidorus  and  Di - 
afcorides ,  two  phyficians  of  Alexandria,  in  which  fome  con- 
tradidions  are  to  be  found. 

Erotion  took  great  pains  to  point  out  the  true  works  of 

Hippocrates ;  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  book  de  Virgi - 

nibus^ 
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niim%  nor  that  de  Natures,  MuliebrL  Mer  cur  tails  alfo  ha$ 
placed  the  books  de  Natura  Ddidiebri9  de  Morbis  Mulierum 5 
and  that  de  Sterilibusy  in  the  third  clafs,  as  writings  in  which 
Hippocrates  had  no  fhare. 

The  medicines  recommended  by  this  author  are  odd  and 
indelicate,  and  his  theory  extremely  erroneous.  For  inftance, 
in  the  hyfteric  paflion,  he  after  ts  that  the  womb  changes  its 
place,  and  that  it  riles  to  the  ftomach  and  heart ;  fo  that  one 
would  be  apt  to  conclude,  he  had  never  keen  the  fituation  of 
the  uterus,  in  the  difleCtion  of  a  human  body  ;  otherwife,  he 
could  not  have  omitted  to  remark  its  connection  to  the  fur¬ 
rounding  parts.  His  dodtrine  of  conception  w^as  adopted  by 
authors  of  the  firft  rank,  and  adhered  to,  even  till  the  1  aft 
century;  but  his  method  of  practice  deferves  no  attention, 
for  it  appears  by  a  furvey  of  his  works,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  antients  in  general,  how  imperfectly  the  Obftetric  Art  was 
known ;  fo  that  if  we  compare  Hippocrates  difcourfing  on 
this  fubjeCt,  with  the  fame  Hippocrates  fpeaking  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  difeafes,  pointing  out  their  diftinCtions,  and  prognof- 
ticating  their  feveral  events,  nil  fuit  unquam  tam  difpar  fibi\ 
in  the  firft,  he  is  a  ftranger  to  the  ftruCture  and  functions  of 
the  parts  appropriated  to  generation  and  parturition;  but  in 
the  laft,  is  wonderfully  fagacious,  accurate  and  juft ;  and 
therefore,  as  a  nice  obferver  of  Nature  and  a  faithful  recorder 
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of  her  operations,  lie  has  flood  the  teft  of  all  ages,  and  juft- 
ij  continues  admired  and  efteemed  to  the  prefent  time, 

V 

Ariftotle  alfo  wrote  on  the  fubjedt  of  Midwifery,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  generation  of  animals ;  and  though  his  rules  for 
practice  are  few  and  fcarcely  to  be  regarded,  yet  in  his  feventh 
book  on  this  fubjedt  are  to  be  found  feveral  obfervations  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  under  the  following  heads  :  Of  the  figns  of 
puberty  in  men  and  women  ;  of  the  menfes  ;  the  figns  of  con¬ 
ception,  and  the  fymptoms  which  happen  from  thence  to  the 
time  of  labour;  alfo  of  the  fituation  of  the  foetus  in  utero, 

i 

the  child’s  birth  ;  and  of  the  placenta  and  funis.  He  obferves 
that  the  con  fti  tut  ion,  both  of  the  male  and  female,  under¬ 
goes  a  confiderable  change  at  the  time  of  puberty,  and  that 
women  who  have  not  the  periodical  flux  are  generally  barren, 
although  fome  have  teen  known  to  conceive,  who  never  had 
the  drfcharge  at  all.  He  alferts,  that  women  fufer  more  than 
-quadrupeds  in  the  time  of  parturition  ;  that  the  foetus  is  non- 
rifhed  by  the  funis,  and  naturally  prefents  with  the  head  ;  that 
the  period  of  geftation  is  various  in  the  human  fpecies,  but 
that  animals  bring  forth  at  a  dated  time,  and  with  their  bones 
perfe&ly  formed  ;  though  it  is  found  to  be  otherwife,  in  that 
part  of  the  infant’s  head  called  the  fontanel.  But  the  rnoft 
extraordinary  of  all  his  pofitions  is,  that  blind  and  lame  chil¬ 
dren,  are  generated  of  blind  and  lame  parents ;  from  which 

L  it 
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it  is  plain  Be  Bad  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Hippocrates,  who> 
afferted,  that  the  femen  is  a  combination  of  organical  particles,, 
derived  from  the  feveral  parts,  of  the  body  and  that,,  being  af- 
fociated,  they  form  a  genitura  or  the  rudiments  of  the  embryo., 

Cornelius  Celfus,  who  might  juftly  be  called  The  Latin  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  is-  the  next  author  of  note  ;  he  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  A.  D.  35,  and,  wrote  a  treatife  on  medicine  in  the 
JLatin  tongue,  much  admired  for  its,  elegance  of  ftyle ;  but 
-whether  he  was  really  a  phyfician,  or  a  man  of  uncommon 
tinderftanding,  whofe  natural  genius  led  him  to  the  fiudy  cf 
that  fcience,  is  not  certainly  known  ;  for  he  wrote  on  war  and 
Agriculture  as  well  as  phyfic.  In  his  feventh.  book  he  treats, 
©f  the  difeafes  of  women,  and  the  method  of  extracting  a  dead 
fcetus ;  but  what  he  lays  down  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  phyficians,  particularly  Hippocrates ;  fo-  that  he  is  ra¬ 
ther  confulted  as  the  ftandard  of  elegance  and  true  purity  of 
ftyle,  than  for  any  thing  remarkably  inftrudive  on.  this  fub- 


Galen  of  Pergamus,  a  celebrated  Greek  phyfician,  was  born 
A.  D.  132,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  about  fix.  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates ;  he  travailed  through 
feveral  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,,  and  afterwards  re- 
Tided  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which  was  then  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  fchool  of  medicine  in  the  world  i  but  at  laft  returned  to 
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Ills  native  cob n try,  where  he  died.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  great  learning,  and  of  a.  fubtle  discerning  genius; 
but  he  was  affuming.  and  vain-glorious,  arrogating  to  himfelf 
the  high  eft  honours,  and  at  tire  fame  time  attempting  to  de¬ 
preciate  and  lefl'en  the  authority  of  other  phyficiana.  He  is 
allowed  to  be  the  be.ft  commentator  on  the  works  of  Hippo - 
crates ,  though  in  his  relation  of  things  he  is  circumlocutary 
and  diffufe.  He  wrote  feveral  books  on  the  fubjedt  of  Mid¬ 
wifery  ;  namely,  one  de  Semine ;  de  Formations  Foetus ;  et 
de  Uteri  dijfe&ione ,  where  he  lays  claim  to  the  difcovery  of 
thofe  tubes  belonging  to  it>;  which  were  afterwards  Laid  to  be 
found  out  by  Fallopius* 

\  f-  -  “  jr  »-  ...  .  i 
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To  enumerate  the  feveral  ancient  authors  who  have  written 
non  the  prefent  fubjeci,  would  be  tedious  and  imneceiTary ; 

and  therefore,  from  Galen  down  to  the  time  of  ParceitSs  it 

* 

will  be  fufficient.  only  to  mention  thofe  of  principal  note, 

JEiius ,  who  lived  A.  D.  380,  left  a  fyfiem  of  phyfic 
in  Greek,  which  was  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Cornariusy  and 
printed  at  Bafil  under  the  title  of  u  ContraEla  ex  Veteribus- 
Medicinar ”  the  lafb  book  of  which  treats  fully  and  judicioufly 
-on  the  difeafes  of  women.  He  defcribes  the  fituation,  magni¬ 
tude  and  figure  of  the  uterus,  and  gives  a  circumflantial  ac¬ 
count  of  difficult  births ;  he  likewrfe  takes  notice,  that  deli- 
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very  may  be  retarded  by  the  too  early  rupture,  or  by  the  pre¬ 
ternatural  rigidity  of  the  membranes  containing  the  child,  and 
diredls  what  is  neceffary  to  be  done  on  thofe  occafions.  His 
cautions  againft  violence,  when  the  os  uteri  is  clofed  by  in¬ 
flammation,  are  rational  and  well  adapted  to  the  difpofition 
of  the  parts ;  in  fhort,  though  he  is  little  more  than  a  com¬ 
piler  from  Galen, ,  Soranus,  and  others,  he  leems  an  author 
of  exceeding  merit  and  candour,  always  naming  the  origin ak 
from  whence  his  quotations  are  taken,  which  in  general  are 
judicioully  chofen  and  well  applied. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  the  Objletric  Art  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  but  when  the  weftern  empire  was  invaded  and 
ravaged  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  were  a  barbarous  peo¬ 
ple  and  enemies  to  the  polite  arts ;  the  feveral  fciences,  for 
want  of  patronage,  began  to  languifh  and  at  laft  were  ne¬ 
glected  and  forgot.  The  fate  of  learning  in  the  eaft  was 

/ 

much  the  fame  foon  after  ;  for  the  Saracens  fubdued  Egypt, 
and  deftroyed  the  famous  library  at  Alexandria,  which  was 
then  the  moft  celebrated  fchool  of  medicine  in  the  world  ; 
the  books  being  difperfed  by  the  Calif’s  order,  and  burnt  at 
the  feveral  Bagnios.  But  in  proportion  as  learning  declined 
among  the  Greeks,  it  began  to  flourifh  among  the  Arabians, 
who  extended  their  empire  over  Alia,  Africa  and  Europe,  un- 
4er  the  Calif  Almamon  Abdalla ,  who  reigned  A,  D.  813,  and 

caufed 
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eaufed  the  Greek  authors  to  be  tranflated  into  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  tongues  ;  for  feveral  of  them  were  fortunately  pre¬ 
ferred,  although  the  public  library  was  deftroyed, 

Avicenna- ,  a  Mahometan  phyficiao,  was  born  in  Ferfia  and 
lived  A.  D.  1000.  He  wrote  a  book  called  Canon  Medicine , 
divided  into  five  feftions  ;  in  the  third  he  fpeaks  of  conception, 
pregnancy  and  delivery,  and  alfo  of  the  diforders  peculiar 
to  women.  Though  the  forceps  is  fuppofed  a  modern  in¬ 
vention,  he  mentions  that  inftru merit,  and  fuch  as  was  ma- 
nifeftly  intended  to  fare  the  child. 

Alhucafis ,  an  Arabian,  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  A.  D. 
5085,  and  likewife  treats  on  the  difeafes  of  women:  He  is 
remarkable  for  delineating  and  defcribing  the  feveral  inftru- 
mentfi  then  m  ufe';  and  among  the  reft  gives  a  figure  of  the 
forceps,  and  alio  of  an  inftrument  called  Impel  lens. 

From  this  period  to  the  year  1200,  the  Europeans,  by  their 
commerce  with  the  Saracens,  became  acquainted  with  the 
Sciences ;  hence,  the  art  of  phyfic  was  cultivated  ;  and  at  laft 
gave  rile  to  two  of  the  moft  ancient  colleges  of  medicine  in 
Europe  3  namely,  thofe  of  Salermo  and  Montpelier ,  where  the 
doctrines  of  the  Arabian  phyficians  were  principally  taught, 
till  the  taking  of  Conjlantinojple  by  the  Turks,  in  the  year 

'  M  ^453  » 
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1453  5  f°r  at  Ais  time  the  feveral  learned  men  fled  from 
thence,  and  took  refuge  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Italy  and  France,  where  they  carried  the  fci- 
ences ;  and  as  learning  revived,  men  of  genius  now  began 
to  ftudy  Hippocrates  and  the  other  Greek  phyficians ;  and  the 
works  of  Avicenna  and  Rhafes ,  whofe  authorities  had  long 
prevailed,  were  now  juftly  rejedled.  Thus  was  the  Grecian 
art  of  medicine  reftored,  and  by  degrees  a  folid  fyflem  of 
phyfic  eftablifhed,  by  which  the  caufes  and  cure  of  difeafes 
were  more  rationally  confidered,  and  more  accurately  diflin- 
guifhed. 

From  this  period  down  to  the  time  of  Parceus ,  the  great 
promoter  of  Obfletric  knowledge ,  the  general  practice  of  the 
ancients  was  as  follows  :  If  the  infant ,  did  not  prefent  na¬ 
turally,  they  fhook  the  woman  and  altered  her  pofition  ;  a 
pra&ice  fo  irrational,  that  it  could  anfwer  no  purpofe  but 
that  of  tormenting  the  patient.  The  operator  alfo  attempted 
to  bring  the  head  to  a  right  prefentation,  and,  if  he  failed, 
he  then  endeavoured  to  deliver  by  the  feet  ;  if  none  of 
thefe  methods  fucceeded,  it  wTas  treated  as  a  dead  child,  and 
extra&ed  with  crotchets  ;  but  if  it  v/as  too  large  to  pafs 
whole,  they  difmembered  and  extracted  it  piece-meal. 

In  the  year  157 5,  Parceus ,  a  French  author,  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  book,  where  he  treats  on  generation  and  the  delivery 

of 
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of  women,  entirely  rejecting  thofe  irrational  proceedings  of 
the  ancients,  in  all  preternatural  cafes,  exprefsly  directs  the 
child  to  be  turned  and  delivered  by  the  feet,  .which  was  a  no¬ 
ble  endeavour  towards  the  advancement  of  the  art ;  for  by 
this  judicious  method  many  women  were  faved,  who  other- 
wife  muft  have  died  undelivered. 

From  this  time  the  improvements  in  Midwifery  were  many 
and  great,  both  by  manual  operation  and  in  the  invention 
of  new  inftruments.  Guille?neau ,  who  was  a  fcholar  of 
Pares ,  alfo  wrote  exprefsly  on  the  fame  fubjed,  and  improves 
much  on  the  rules  laid  down  by  his  predeceffor  :  In  profufe 
floodings,  he  orders  the  membranes  to  be  broke  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  be  fpeedily  delivered  ;  he  alfo  takes  notice  of  the 
ruptured  uterus,  fome  inftances  of  which  had  fallen  under  his 
own  obfervation. 

From  the  time  of  Guillemeau ,  till  that  of  Mauriceau  (being 
upwards  of  half  a  century)  feveral  ufeful  trads  were  publifhed. 

.  V  ~  t  •  '  < 

Severinus  publifhed  a  book  on  pregnancy  and  delivery ;  and 
in  the  year  1628,  G .  Nymmanus  printed  his  differtation  devita 
Foetus  in  utero  ;  wherein  he  proves  that  the  infant  may  fur- 
vive  a  confiderable  time  after  the  mother’s  death  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  admonifhes  magiftrates,  and  thofe  who  have  the  diredion 
of  public  affairs,  to  permit  the  opening  of  fuch  women  as  die 
undelivered,  in  order  to  preferve  the  child. 


The 
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The  works  of  Sennertus ,  a  celebrated  profeffor  of  phyfic  at 
Wittemberg,  were  publifhed  in  the  year  1640;  in  which  is 
to  be  found  a  valuable  practical  treatife  on  the  difeafes  of 
women  and  children  ;  where  the  defcription  of  the  fymptoms 
appears  accurate,  and  the  intention  of  cure  is  laid  down  with 
clearnefs  and  profound  /kill. 

A.  D.  1668,  Mauriceau ,  after  much  experience  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Dieu,  publifhed  a  book  on  Midwifery,  which  came 
nearer  to  a  complete  fyffem,  in  what  regards  the  practice, 
than  any  thing  which  went  before  it;  But  his  dodtrine  of 
conception  is  falfe  and  erroneous,  and  his  theory  vague  and  ir¬ 
rational ;  though  his  practical  aphorifms  are  judicious  and 
excellently  deduced. 

m 

1  * 

Various  now  were  the  authors  on  Midwifery ;  for  Dionis , 
Peu ,  and  Portal  publifhed  their  feveral  works ;  and  not  long 
after,  Saviard ,  who  had  pradtifed  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  alfo  pub¬ 
lifhed  feveral  obfervations  on  the  difeafes  of  women,  and  the 

1  %  w  *  3 

method  of  affifting  in  difficult  labours.  Daventer ,  a  Dutch 
phyhcian,  printed  hi,s  book  on  the  art  of  Midwifery  in  the 
year  1701,  and  became  eminent  by  remarking,  that  the  mod 
common  caufe  of  difficult  labours  arifes  from  an  oblique  fitu- 
tion  of  the  uterus;  the  fallacy  of  which  opinion  will  be  fliewu 
in  the  fubfequent  ledfures.  Befides,  though  this  palled  for  adif- 

coverv 
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covery  of  Daventer’s,  it  was  obferved  by  De  Graaf  long  before  ; 
Wmclder  likewife  takes  notice  of  the  fame  thing,  and  fays  it 
was  obferved  of  old.  Thofe  points  of  dodlrines  for  which 
Daventer  moft  deferves  commendation,  are  to  be  found  in  his 
obfervations  on  touching  ;  from  which  many  ufeful  indica¬ 
tions  may  be  taken  concerning  the  event  of  the  labour. 

From  this  time  feveral  detached  pieces  were  publifhed,  tho 
nothing  very  conflderable,  till  Lamotte  s  book  appeared ;  in 
which  are  to  be  found  many  judicious  obfervations,  candidly 
and  circumftantially  laid  down,  and  therefore  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark  ;  but  this  author,  though  a  modern,  probably  knew 
not  the  ufe  of  the  Forceps ;  for  in  laborious  cafes,  where  the 
difficulty  is  great,  he  directs  the  child  to  be  turned  and  brought 
by  the  feet. 

■r  '  •  ?  • 

About  the  year  1721,  feveral  curious  and  uncommon  cafes 
were  publifhed  by  the  celebrated  Ruyfch ,  and  alfo  his  tradt  de 
Mufculo  m  f undo  uteri  obfervato .  Soon  after,  Vaterus  printed 
his  dijjertatio  pathologica  de  utero  gravido  ;  and  Puzos ,  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris,  attempts 
to  {hew  a  more  fafe  and  gentle  method  of  proceeding  in  flood¬ 
ings  than  had  before  been  pradlifed  on  fuch  occafions ;  which 
will  hereafter  be  duly  confidered. 

In 
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In  the  year  1743,  Noortwyh ,  a  Dutch  phyfician,  publifhed 
at  Leiden  his  accurate  anatomical  hiftory  of  the  gravid  uterus, 
which  merits  the  perufal  of  all  thofe  who  purpofe  to  ftudy 
Midwifery.  Levret,  a  celebrated  profeffor  of  Midwifery  at 
Paris,  has  alfo  from  time  to  time  publifhed  three  volumes  on 
the  fubjedt  of  Midwifery :  In  the  firft  he  treats  on  that  art, 
as  demonftrated  on  mechanical  principles ;  the  fecond  com¬ 
prehends  his  obfervadons,  with  the  defcription  and  figure  of 
the  different  forceps  in  ufe.  The  third  volume  treats  on  the 
polypus,  and  defcribes  the  figure  of  his  inftruments  for  tying 
polypofe  tumours  of  the  uterus,  in  a  manner  more  fafe  and 
eafy  than  hitherto  known. 

v.  •  /  * 

RodereruSy  profeffor  of  Midwifery  in  the  univerfity  of  Got¬ 
tingen,  in  the  year  1759  printed  the  fecond  edition  of  his 
Elementa  Artis  ObJletricari<zy  in  which  the  practice  of  Mid¬ 
wifery  is  eoncifely  laid  down  ;  but  as  a  public  teacher,  whofe 
do&rine  may  have  confiderable  influence  on  thofe  who  at¬ 
tended  his  le&ures,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  he  fhews 
an  uncommon  propenfity  to  the  ufe  of  inftruments,  even  thofe 
of  the  deftru&ive  hind.  He  alfo  publiflied  his  anatomical 
tables  of  the  gravid  uterus,  where  fome  of  the  parts  are  finely 
delineated  ;  but,  it  is  prefumed,  thofe  intended  for  fpeedy  pub¬ 
lication  by  Dr.  Hunter  will  far  exceed  them,  both  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plates,  and  elegance  of  their  execution* 


/ 
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About  the  fame  time  H.  Crantz ,  profeffor  of  Midwifery  at 
Vienna,  printed  a  trad!  de  rupto  uiero  in  tempore  partus ,  and 
alfo  his  differ tatio  de  re  injlrumentaria ,  in  which  he  gives  a 
full  hiftorical  account  of  the  different  infiruments  ufed  in 
Midwifery.  He  aflerts,  that  the  ufe  of  the  crotchet  is  never 
required,  although  they  have  often  been  applied ;  and 
thinks  it  ought  to  be  deemed  homicide,  where  the  head 
of  a  living  child  is  opened,  even  though  the  life  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  fhould  be  in  danger  ;  and  therefore  cenfures  Rodere- 
rusy  with  uncommon  feverity,  for  inculcating  fuch  pra&ice. 
The  author  fliews  a  humane  attention  to  the  life  of  the 
infant ;  and  it  would  have  been  not  lefs  commendable,  had  he 
alfo  been  more  merciful  to  the  reputation  of  his  brother  pro- 
feffor.  * 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  confider  the  ufe  and  abufe  of 
Infiruments,  which  the  paffion  for  novelty  has  multiplied  to 
an  extravagant  number.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  particularly 
the  Forceps ,  are  found  to  be  fafe  and  effectual,  in  preferring 
both  the  life  of  the  mother  and  child ;  but  wherever  the  de¬ 
livery  can  be  brought  about  by  the  fimple  force  of  the  labour- 
pains,  all  infiruments  are  unnecefTary  and  improper  ;  for  it 
would  be  injudicious  and  abfurd  to  fubffitute  art,  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  that  which  might  be  much  better  and  more  fafely 
accomplifhed  by  the  powers  of  nature  only. 


Thofe 
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Thole  who  are  not  fufficiently  converfant  in  practice,  from 
motives  of  fear,  which  always  magnify  the  danger  and  fuggeft 
the  worftj  are  often  led  to  a  more  precipitate  application  of 
inftruments  than  is  neceffary,  or  coniiftent  with  the  patient  s 
fafety.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fome  who  exclaim 
again  ft  all  inftruments  whatever,  pretending  that  they  are 
dangerous  and  unneceffary ;  but  it  may  with  reafon  be 
afked,  whether  this  does  not  arile  from  artifice  in  fuch  de¬ 
claimed,  and  an  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  to  the 
good  opinion  of  timorous  and  weak-minded  women  5  w  ho 
are  alarmed  at  the  very  name  of  an  inftrument,  and  Lad  al- 
moft  rather  die,  than  call  in  the  afliftance  of  thofe  who  are 
faid  to  make  ufe  of  them  ?  for  all  fuch  as  have  candour  and 
fkill  mud;  allow,  that  inftruments,  particularly  the  Fo?ceps> 
are  fometimes  fo  abfolutely  neceflary  towards  the  piefervation. 
of  both  the  mother  and  child,  that  he  who  eithei  wants  dex¬ 
terity  or  refolution  to  apply  them,  would  be  deficient  in  the 

duties  of  his  office, 

/ 

I  did  intend,  in  this  place  to  have  been  more  particular 
on  the  ufe  of  inftruments ;  but  as  it  is  firft  of  all  neceflary  to 
know  the  ftru&ure  of  the  parts  concerned  in  parturition,  be¬ 
fore  we  can  have  a  juft  idea  of  their  proper  ufe,  I  ihall  de¬ 
fer  what  is  further  to  be  faid  on  the  fubjedl,  till  we  come  to 

the  Lectures  on  laborious  cafes ;  where  the  different  Inftru¬ 
ments 
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ments  will  be  examined,  by  taking  a  comparative  view  of 
their  feveral  advantages  and  defe&x 

Moubray ,  Chapman ,  and  Quid ;  Giffard ,  Smeliiey  Burton } 

\ 

and  Pugh ,  are  the  principal  Englifh  writers  on  the  fubjedb  of 
Midwifery.  Befides  a  due  attention  to  many  of  the  authors; 
already  mentioned,  I  fhall  hereafter  occafionally  remark  fuch 
new  obfervations  and  capital  improvements,  as  have  been  laid 
down  from  time  to  time  by  the  moft  eminent  modern  Pro - 
Mors  of  Midwifery  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

Whoever  teaches  a  fcience  ought  to  lay  before  thofe  in¬ 
tending  to  ftudy  it,  a  clear  and  comprehenfive  view  of  all  its 
branches,  and  alfo  the  means  moft  conducive  to  a  perfedfc 
knowledge  of  the  whole.  Midwifery,  refpedting  its  opera¬ 
tive  part,  may  be  called  an  art ;  but  as  it  comprehends  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  difeafes,  it  ought  alfo  to  be  confidered 
as  a  fcience.  It  is  divided  into  Theory  and  Practice  :  Theory 
confifts  in  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  phyfi- 
ology  of  the  human  body,  particularly  in  what  relates  to  gene¬ 
ration  and  the  menftrual  flux  ;  the  ceconomy  of  the  gravid  ute¬ 
rus  ;  the  nature  of  parturition  ;  and  the  docftrine  of  the  feveral 
difeafes  incident  to  women  arid  children.  The  method  of  af- 
fifting*  with  dexterity  and  fkill  in  laborious  and  preternatural 
labours ;  and  of  a&ing  with  judgment  in  all  cafes  of  danger  or 

O  dif- 
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difficulty,  conftitutes  the  practical  part.  Without  a  previous  and 
diftind  knowledge  of  all  thefe,  no  one  deferves  the  name  of  an 
Accoucheur  ;  for  if  he  ventures  to  give  advice  or  afliftance, 
which  is  not  founded  on  rational  theory  and  the  eftablifhed 
rules  of  his  profeflion,  he  will  ad  like  a  bungling  mechanic, 
who  attempts  to  repair  a  complex  machine,  without  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  feveral  wheels  and  fprings  which  compofe 
it,  or  the  principles  upon  which  its  motion  depends. 

From  a  regard  to  the  fafety  of  women,  and  the  public  good, 
as  well  as  the  credit  of  the  profeflion,  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed, 
that  none  were  permitted  to  pradife  Midwifery,  till  they  had 
given  fufficient  teftimony  of  their  (kill,  by  due  Examination  be¬ 
fore  gentlemen  appointed,  by  authority,  for  that  purpofe,  as  is 
ufual  in  other  branches  of  phyfic  and  furgery.  We  ihould  not 

»  i»  •  . .  .  . 

then  find  the  town  and  country  overrun  with  ignorant  and  half- 
inflruded  pretenders  of  both  fexes ;  who  impefe  on  the  cre¬ 
dulous,  and  fupply  their  want  of  knowledge  by  arrogance  and 
vain-boafting,  or  by  a  flavifh  fubmiflion  to  the  obflinacy  or 
avarice  of  nurfes  and  old  women. 

Whatever  knowledge  a  man  may  pofTefs,  or  however  re- 
fpedable  he  may  appear  in  his  profeflion,  it  is  right  he  fhould 
regulate  his  condud  by  the  rules  of  true  policy  and  a  prudent 
attention  to  his  own  interefl ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  a 

timorous 
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rimorous^and  time-ferving  deportment ;  not  by  chiming  in 
with  the-  prejudice  of  the  vulgar  ;  by  being  in  league  with 
nurfes  or  ladies’  women,  or  paying  compliments  to  the  weal¬ 
thy  and  great  at  the  expence  of  truth ;  not  by  impofing  on 
the  ignorant  with  pompous  and  pedantic  jargon,  or  aftonifh- 
ing  them  with  miraculous  and  pretended  cures ;  but  by  prin¬ 
ciples  diredly  oppofed  to  all  thefe.  If  fuch  artifices  de¬ 
grade  the  1  owe  ft  of  mankind ,  furely  they  are  unworthy  of  men 
who  profefs  a  liberal  fcience  ;  whom  no  Intereft  fhould  prompt 
to  thofe  bafe  and  ignoble  proceedings,  even  could  they  befup- 
pofed  to  efcape  detection  and  contempt. 

The  fafety  of  the  patient  more  immediately  depends  on  the 
operator’s  fkill  in  this,  than  any  other  branch  of  phyfic  or 
furgery  ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  every 
one  who  engages  in  it,  to  render  himfelf  duly  qualified.  He 
is  not  to  fuppofe,  that  a  courfe  or  two  of  lectures  is  fufiicient 
for  this  purpofe,  and  that  he  may  then  fet  out  in  practice,  as 
if  women  had  neither  life  nor  health  which  might  fuller  by 
his  want  of  judgment ;  but  on  the  contrary,  after  obtaining 
a  rational  theory,  he  fhould  then  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  extenfive  pra&ice ,  without  which  he  will  never  acquire 
dexterity  of  hand,  cr  that  refolution  and  fteadinefs  fo  necef- 
fary  in  cafes  of  danger  or  difficulty.  Inftead  of  this,  his  be¬ 
haviour  will  be  timorous  and  confufed  ;  and  no  one  can  rea- 

fonably 
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fornHj  expedE  to  engage  the  confidence  of  others,,  who  thus 
apparently  diftrufls  himfelf :  fuch  eondud  will  always  fobject 
him  to  cenfore,  and  where  another  of  the  profeflion  is  fent  for,, 
and  performs  what  he  is  unable  to  do  himfelf,  it  will  injure 
his  reputation,  and  hinder  his  advancement  in  life. 

The  force  of  habit  is  fo  remarkable  in  the  difficult  opera¬ 
tions  of  Midwifery,  that  it  may  be  truly  faid,  it  is  practice 
which  makes  perfed ;  for  the  hand  gains  ftrength  and  dex¬ 
terity  in  proportion  to  its  ufe  ;  and  the  mind  being  familiar 
with  danger,  becomes  more  circumfped:  and  deliberate  than 
before  ;  whereas,  fear  enervates  the  hand,  deftroys  recolled:ion, 
and  puts  the  thoughts  into  confufion. 


The  privilege  of  attending  a  public  Lying-in  Hofpital  has 
long  been  wanting  in  this  great  metropolis,  to  perfed:  {In¬ 
dents  in  the  true  pradieal  knowledge  of  Midwifery  ;  and  it 
affords  me  fome  pleafure,  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
this  fingular  advantage  for  my  pupils  at  the  Westminster 
New  Lying-in  Hospital;  where  near  twelve  hundred  women 
have  already  been  delivered  under  my  diredlion  ;  and  where 
an  additional  number  of  patients  will  now  be  admitted,  by 
order  of  the  Governors,  in  confequence  of  many  new  fub- 
fcribers,  benefa&ions,  and  a  fecond  legacy  received  in  the  year 


*773- 
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The  utility  of  permitting  ftudents,  when  duly  qualified  and 
under  proper  regulations,  to  attend  Public  Hofpitals,  is  fo  ob¬ 
vious,  that  this  cuftom  was  adopted  in  France  many  years 
ago,  and  is  now  allowed  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Such  pri¬ 
vileges  manifeflly  tend  to  the  improvement  of  Midwifery,  and 
therefore  will  be  produdive  of  univerfal  good,  by  extending 
the  benefits  of  that  art  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  thofe  ftudents  may  hereafter  chance  to  refide ;  and  who, 
from  fuch  previous  advantages,  will  be  better  qualified  in  dan¬ 
gerous  cafes  to  give  their  afliftance  with  judgment  and  dex¬ 
terity.  Hence,  many  women,  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor, 
will  be  preferved,  who  otherwife  might  have  fallen  vidims  to 
the  ignorance  or  infufficiency  of  unlkilful  praditioners. 

It  was  owing  to  the  wife  and  early  inftitution  of  Lyino--in 
Hofpitals  in  Paris,  and  to  the  peculiar  advantages  and  improve¬ 
ments  arifing  from  them,  that  ftudents  in  Midwifery  formerly 
reforted  thither  from  other  nations ;  but  though  this  Art  is  no 
where  more  rationally  now  taught,  or  more  judicioufly  prac- 
tifed  than  in  London ;  it  muft  be  confefled  that  we  were  at 
fir  ft  indebted  to  the  French  for  many  of  its  mod  capital  im¬ 
provements. 

Nothing  will  more  redound  to  the  good  of  the  community, 
than  a  humane  attention  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
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induftrious  poor.  A  man  of  this  profeffion  by  his  advice  and 
timely  affiftance,  often  has  it  in  his  power  to  adminifler  relief 
and  comfort  to  the  afflidled,  and  even  to  preferve  life  itfelf. 
To  thofe  who  are  bleffed  with  fympathy  and  benevolence  of 
heart,  this  will  afford  the  moft  exalted  pleafure  ;  efpecially 
where  fuch  affiftance  is  given  to  women,  who  are  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  weaker  fex,  and  unable  to  help  each  other. 

»  *  f 

At  fuch  times,  none,  who  are  worthy  to  be  called  men, 

'V  ’  '  ■  •  -  •  -r  -  .  -  ;  *  H,  1  *  4  P 'r  '<?  ,  4 

will  defert  even  the  pooreft  of.  them  \  their  nerves  are  ftrung 

■ 

to  the  fame  fenfations  of  pleafure  and  pain  as  thofe  of  the 
rich ;  they  are  formed  of  the  fame  materials,  and  ordained  to 
the  fame  end  ;  And  if  we  look  back  to  our  own  origin,  we 
fhall  find  that  once  we  were  in  reality  parts  of  themfelves  ; 
for  we  fpryng  from  their  bodies,  we  were  nourifhed  by  their 
blood,  and  fhould  have  perifhed  in  the  very  commencement 
of  our  being,  had  we  not  been  fuftained,  nurfed  up,  and 
cherifhed  on  their  tender  bofoms,  and  prote&ed  by  their  un¬ 
wearied  care. 

It  would  be  cruel  to  rob  thofe  of  fees  who  fuffer  from  the 
extremes  of  poverty,  efpecially  in  country  places,  where  no 
Hofpitals  are  open  for  their  reception  ;  even  a  trifle,  fcarcely 
of  benefit  to  the  receiver,,  would  be  more  than  they  could 
/pare,  who  earn  their  daily  bread  with  the  fweat  of  their  brows, 

and 
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and  are  often  unable  to  fupply  their  needy  families  with  the 
common  neceffaries  of  life. 

i.  -  ^  J  +  ,  ,  'A,  ^  r  ff  a  '  "  . 

The  office  of  an  Accoucheur ,  which  is  attended  with  great 
fatigue  of  body  and  anxiety  of  mind,  is  next  to  be  confidered. 
His  patience  will  be  put  to  many  fevere  trials  by  the  obftinacy 
and  caprice  of  thofe  under  his  care  ;  by  the  petulance  and 
felf-fufficiency  of  ignorant  nurfes,  or  the  malignant  whifpers 
of  malice  or  envy.  The  life  of  the  patient  and  his  own  re¬ 
putation  are  depending,  and  where  the  event  is  fatal,  he  will 
often  meet  with  undeferved  cenfure  and  the  moft  illiberal 
treatment ;  efpecially  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  who, 
being  fwayed  by  prejudice  and  vulgar  errors,  judge  without 
reafon,  and  condemn  without  mercy.  This  will  render  the 
time  of  his  attendance  irkfome  and  tedious ;  but  as  long  as 
human  nature  continues  what  it  is,  he  muft  expedt  fome- 
times  to  meet  with  fuch  unwelcome  behaviour.  The  tongue 
of  Hander  is  as  much  at  liberty  as  the  tongue  of  truth,  and 
fince  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  firft  from  proclaim¬ 
ing  injurious  falfhood;  his  principal  happinefs  will  be  to  ad: 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  deferve  it ;  and  being  thus  con- 
fcious  of  having  done  his  duty,  that  will  afford  him  confola- 
tion  which  nothing  can  take  away. 

Befides  thefe  qualifications,  there  are  others  ho  lefs  necei- 

fary  for  th o  Accoucheur y  in  common  with  the  reft  of  his  pro- 
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feffion.  Every  one  is  a  judge  of  his  appearance  and  deport¬ 
ment,  though  not  of  his  fkill ;  and  therefore  the  method  of 
pleafing,  as  far  as  it  is  ftri&ly  conformable  to  the  principles 
of  honour  and  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  ought  to  make  no 
inconfiderable  part  of  his  charader :  Of  this  the  celebrated 
Hoffman  was  fo  fenfible,  that  he  publifhed  his  Medicus  poli - 
ticus  y  and  Bohnius  alfo  wrote  de  off  do  medico ;  but  what  has 
been  laid  down  on  that  fubjedl  by  the  late  Dr.  Gregory ,  is 
preferable  to  all  the  reft;  having  delivered  his  fentiments 
with  becoming  freedom,  and  the  zeal  of  a  phyfician  honeftly 
felicitous  for  the  credit  of  his  profeflion,  and  the  advancement 
of  true  medical  knowledge. 

Whoever  pradifes  Midwifery,  ought  to  be  fober,  patient, 
and  difcrete  •  polite  and  eafy  in  his  addrefs,  and  of  a  modeft 
and  humane  difpofition  ;  yet  poffeffed  of  fe  much  refolution 
as  not  to  be  alarmed  or  difconcerted  in  cafes  of  the  greated 

o 

danger.  At  all  fuch  times,  he  fhould  duly  confider  and  de¬ 
liberately  attend  to  the  feveral  fymptoms  and  circumftances 
beiore  him,  taking  care  to  proceed  with  the  diftind  exercife 
of  his  judgment  and  reafon  ;  as  a  few  grains  of  error,  or  pro¬ 
per  diicernment,  in  extreme  danger,  will  femetimes  turn  the 
fcale  for  life  or  death.  When  the  patient’s  fituation  is  truly 
alarming,  and  the  event  is  likely  to  be  fatal,  her  relations  and 
friends  fhould  be  apprifed  of  it ;  and  where  the  operator  finds 

the 
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the  cafe  Angularly  perplexing,  the  advice  of  another,  eminent 
for  his  candour  and  /kill,  ought  to  be  called  in ;  but,  whether 
in  confultation  with  thofe  of  his  profeffion,  or  in  fpeaking  to 
others,  he  fhould  deliver  his  opinion  with  clearnefs  and  pru¬ 
dent  caution ;  avoiding  all  fuch  pedantic  phrafes  and  myfteri- 
ous  terms  of  art,  as  are  fitter  for  conjurors  than  men  of  fcience. 
He  fhould  avail  himfelf  of  no  illiberal  methods,  or  attempt  to 
filch  a  good  name  at  the  expence  of  another’s  reputation  ; 
but  in  all  things,  as  becomes  a  man  of  honour  and  true  be¬ 
nevolence,  endeavour  to  promote  the  good  of  fociety  with¬ 
out  oftentation ;  to  fupport  the  credit  of  his  profeffion  with¬ 
out  pride  ;  and  to  pradlife  condefcenfion  without  artifice  or 
meannefs. 

Whatever  affiftance  women  may  require  in  the  hour  of 
their  diflrefs,  fhould  be  regarded  with  the  utmoft  delicacy  and 
a  modeft  indifference;  their  fituation  at  that  time  being  only 
fuch,  as  it  has  ever  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
as  it  will  ftill  continue,  according  to  the  fiated  laws  of  Na¬ 
ture.  But,  to  inculcate  that  which  mu  ft  be  obvious  to  all 
men  pofieffed  of  a  fenfe  of  their  duty,  or  the  common  princi¬ 
ples  of  humanity,  would  be  an  unneceflary  wafte  of  time. 
Should  one  in  a  thoufand  be  found  of  a  different  character, 
furely  it  would  be  inconfiderate  and  unjuft  to  cenfure  the 
whole  profeffion,  for  the  delinquency  of  fo  final!  a  part.  It 
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is  not  fufficient  to  fay,  that  thofe  who  praCtife  Midwifery 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  aCting  difhonourably  ;  for  if 
the  means  of  violating  their  faith  and  honour  could  be  proved 
the  caufe  of  their  doing  fo  ;  all  mutual  confidence  would  then 
totally  ceafe,  and  mankind  in  general,  as  well  as  they,  would 
of  courfe  be  immoral  and  bafe  ;  fince  there  is  no  ftation  or 
department  in  life  which  does  not  daily  afford  opportunities 
of  becoming  vicious. 

The  Plan  which  I  propofe  to  follow,  in  the  enfuing  Course 
of  Lectures,  is  exactly  conformable  to  the  order  of  the  par¬ 
ticulars  laid  down  in  my  Syllabus,  which  I  have  therefore 
here  annexed,  as  a  Specimen  of  the  whole. 

It  will  from  thence  appear,  that  I  mean,  not  only  to  lay 
before  you,  the  'Theory  and  PraElice  of  Midwifery ,  according 
to  the  BoCt rines  of  the  moft  eminent  modern  Profeffors  of  that 
Art ,  but  alfo  to  expatiate  largely  on  the  Nature  and  Treat¬ 
ment  of  the  feveral  Difeafes  incident  to  Wo?nen  and  Children , 
whether  acute  or  chronical,  being  a  branch  of  medical  faience 
highly  important,  yet  of  all  others  the  moft  imperfectly 
known  to  thofe  who  are  young  in  the  prof efi ion.  I  fhall  like- 
wife  lay  down  feme  general  Reflections  on  what  is  called 
clinical  PraEHce ,  and  fhew  the  great  utility  and  advantage 
refulting  from  it,  in  the  cure  of  difeafes. 

In 
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In  fhort,  I  fliall  pay  the  utmoft  regard  to  whatever  is 
mod  ufeful  in  pradice,  and  endeavour  to  preferve  fuch  a 
regular  fucceffion  of  circumftances,  as  tends  to  render  the 
following  Course  of  Lectures  as  clear  and  inflrudive  as  my 
abilities  and  the  nature  of  the  fubjed  will  allow :  And  here  I 
muft  requeft,  that  thofe  gentlemen  who  do  me  the  honour  to 
attend  as  Pupils ,  will  take  down  their  Notes  with  fuch  atten¬ 
tion  and  care,  as  neither  to  difcredit  themfelves  or  mifrepre- 
fent  me,  efpecially  in  Points  of  Do&rine. 

Ihe  early  reading  of  Books,  during  their  attendance  at  lec¬ 
tures,  does  not  feem  eligible  ;  as  it  often  mifteads  the  ftudent, 
and  gives  a  falfe  bias  to  his  judgment :  It  will  firfl:  be  requifite 
to  acquire  the  true  Principles  oj  the  Science ,  with  a  competent 
fhare  o i  practical  Knowledge  ;  and  with  fuch  guides  to  direct 
him  he  will  be  lefs  liable  to  error,  in  adopting  many  things 
as  right,  which  ought  to  have  been  rejeded,  as  exceptionable. 

t 

To  conclude;  the  great  importance  of  the  Science  of  Mid¬ 
wifery,  whether  confidered  in  a  moral  or  political  view,  is 
fufficiently  evident  ;  and  was  its  utility  only  confined  to  the 
prefervation  of  women  and  their  offspring;  that  alone  would 
effedually  recommend  it  to  all  who  are  tenderly  lolicitous  for 
their  fafety  ;  hut,  by  a  review  of  its  feveral  advantages,  it 
appears  a  neceflary  Branch  of  P  hilfophy  as  well  as  Phyfc ;  the 

public 
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■public  Adminijl ration  of  f nft  ice  ^  under  certain  circum  fiances, 
calls  for  its  affiftance  ;  and  even  the  Caufe  of  Religion  itfelf  has 
been  promoted  by  its  exteofive  influence.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  truly  faid,  that  it  contributes  to  the  good  of  fociety  and 
the  general  intereft  of  mankind,  in  a  manner  fuperior  to  all 
other  fciences. 

%  *  .  « 

I  (hall  now,  gentlemen,  trefpafs  no  longer  on  your  time ; 
as  it  muft  evidently  appear,  from  what  has  already  been 
faid,  that  all  thofe  who  propofe  to  ftudy  Midwifery,  and  to 
become  defervedly  eminent  in  their  profeflion,  ought  princi¬ 
pally  to  avail  themfelves  of  praSlical  Knowledge ,  founded  on 
a  previous  rational  ^Theory ;  and  not  indolently  content  them¬ 
felves  with  that  fuperficial  and  imperfedl  method  of  being 
inftrutfled,  which  has  hitherto  fo  long  prevailed ;  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  patient,  the  difcredit  of  the  fcience,  and  the  injury 
of  their  own  reputation, 

t 

THE  END. 


S  Y  L 
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On  the  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of 

M  I  D  W  I  F  E  R  Y: 

INCLUDING 

The  Pathology  or  general  Dodtrine  of  the  acute  and  chronical Difeafes  incident 
to  Women  and  Children ,  with  their  treatment  and  Cure. 

***  For  the  clearer  Demonllration  of  Operative  Midwifery  (whether  limply 
by  the  Hand,  or  the  Application  of  Injirument s)  the  feveral  Methods  of  af- 
lilting  both  in  laborious  and  preternatural  Labours ,  will  not  only  be  de- 
fcribed  according  to  the  moft  approved  modern  Practice,,  but  likewife 
difbindtly  fhewn  by  an  artificial  Reprefentation  of  each  difficult  Cafey  upon 
.Machines  of  a  new  ConftruBion i. 

t  '  , 

The  Whole  will  be  illuftrated  by  fuch  Anatomical  Preparations  as  are  appli¬ 
cable  to  each  Ledture ;  together  with  various  Obfervations,  extraordinary 
Cafes.,  and  necelfary  Cautions  ;  but  particularly,  by  real  Labours. 

By  JOHN  LEA  K  E,  M.  D. 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phylicians,  London, 
and  Physician  to  the 

WESTMINSTER  L  Y  I  N  G-I  N  HOSPITAL, 

At  his  Houfe  in  Craven  Street  in  the  Strand. 
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LONDON,  A.  D.  1776, 


PROPO  SALS. 


rpHE  Students  who  attend  thefe  Ledtures,  for -their  more  expeditious 
and  effectual  improvement,  and  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  Theory  of 
Midwifery  to  real  Pradlice ,  will,  when  duly  qualified,  be  admitted  Pupils  at 
the  Wejiminfler  Lying-in  Hofpital,  where  they  will  deliver  the  patients  in 
their  turn,  and  afterwards  receive  a  proper  Certificate  of  their  qualification 
and  attendance. 


4  Guineas. 
2  Guineas. 


Guinea 

’upils. 


The  expence  of  attending  the  firfi:  Courfe 
And  for  every  future  Courfe  ------- 

7  Every  Gentleman  paying  ten  Guineas  at  the  firfi:  Courfe,  fihall  be  entitled 
'  to  attend  every  future  Courfe  for  the  fpace  of  one  Tear ;  and  alfo  be  admitted 
a  Pupil  at  the  Hofpital  for  Six  Months  ;  where  he  will  have  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  Extenfive  Practice,  under  Dr.  Leake’s  Direction,  and  alfo  the 
advantage  of  feeing  the  Treatment  and  Manner  of  preferibing  j "or  the  various 
Diforders  incident  to  Child-bearing  Women  and  Infants — a  Branch  of  Science 
efientially  neceffary  to  all  thefe  who  intend  to  pradtife  Midwifery. — Thefe 
pupils  will  likewife  have  the  privilege  of  being  prefent  at  laborious  and  pre¬ 
ternatural  Labours ,  or  whenever  there  is  Danger  or  Difficulty ;  and  to  whom 
the  Nature  of  the  cafe,  and  the  Operation  it  requires,  will  be  diftindtly  fhewn, 
and  clearly  explained,  as  well  as  the  Medicinal  Treatment  afterwards  requilite 
for  the  patient’s  Recovery.  They  will  alfo  have  the  liberty  of  taking  down 
fuch  remarkable  Cafes  as  occur  during  the  time  of  their  attendance,  with  the 
Clinical  Obfervations  applicable  to  each. 

ity  Gui-  7  Gentlemen  who  are  perpetual  Pupils ,  will  have  many  extra  Advantages, 
puPlIs-  J  the  particulars  of  which  may  be  known  by  further  enquiry  of  Dr.  Leake. 

laving  j  Such  Gentlemen  as  want  fuflicient  Time  to  wait  for  Infirudtion,  &c.  in 
rviieges.  j  ufual  Manner,  will  be  allowed  an  Additional  Number  of  Labours,  with 
other  Advantages  tending  to  qualify  them  the  fooner ;  on  paying  in  propor¬ 
tion  for  fuch  extra  Privileges. 

i  Women  will  be  privately  intruded,  and  duly  qualified  for  their  own  prac- 
3  tice,  by  being  allowed  to  refide  in  the  Hofpital. 

Before  the  eftablifhment  of  this  Hofpital,  in  which  (though  yet  in  its  infancy) 
upwards  of  Twelve  Hundred  Women  have  already  been  delivered ;  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  difagreeable  to  feek  after  Labours  at  a  great  diftance,  among  the  very 
lowefl  clafs  of  people,  in  Alleys  and  remote  parts  of  the  Town,  where  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  Pupils  were  obliged  to  attend  the  fame  Patient : — From  the  inde¬ 
cency  of  this  method,  which  fiiill  prevails  elfewhere,  but  at  which  the  very 
Hottentots  would  blufn ;  the  Gentlemen  were  often  expofed  to  Infults ,  and 
for  all  their  Trouble,  could  acquire  very  little  Practical  Knowledge ;  becaufe, 
where  fo  many  were  prefent  at  the  Labour,  befides  the  confufion  it  occa- 
fioned,  only  one  of  them  could  properly  be  faid  to  deliver  the  Patient;  and  as 
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they  only  touched  her  by  turns,  not  one  of  the  whole  Number  could  exact¬ 
ly  know  the  natural  Progrefs  of  the  Labour  from  beginning  to  end :  On  the 
contrary,  every  Pupil,  after  his  Introduction  at  this  Hofpital ,  is  called  Jingly  to 
the  Labours,  and  attends  her  from  firft  to  lad,  without  any  other  perfon’s 
interfering,  and  with  the  fame  Decorum  as  if  die  was  a  private  Patient  of  his 
own. 

***  An  additional  Number  of  Patients  will  now  be  admitted  into  this  Hof- 
pital,  by  Order  of  the  Governors,  in  confequence  of  many  new  Subfcribers, 
Benefactions,  and  a  fecond  Legacy,  received  in  the  year  1773  ;  and  will 
yearly  fo  continue  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  Fund  of  the  Charity. 

The  Advantage  of  attending  a  Public  Lying-in  Hofpital  is  obvious  ;  but, 
as  it  is  an  unufual  Privilege ,  and  not  hitherto  univerfally  known,  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  mention  Particulars,  that  every  one  intending  to  dudy  Midwifery , 
may  judge  for  himfelf,  without  being  influenced  by  future  Mifreprefenta- 
tion. — Belides,  it  is  prefumed,  that  a  Certificate  of  Attendance  at  a  Public 
Hofpital,  will  carry  with  it  more  Credit  and  Confequence,  than  that  of  be¬ 
ing  called  to  cafual  Labours  only. 

It  is  here  neceflary  to  mention  a  very  capital  Inconvenience  which  many 
Gentlemen  inadvertently  fall  into,  viz.  That  of  deferring  their  Inftrublions  in 
this  Art,  till  within  a  few  Months  oj  their  leaving  London:  whereas  it  ap- 
peaars  molt  eligible  and  proper  for  them  to  attend  Lectures  in  Midwifery , 
together  with  thofe  of  Anatomy ;  as  thefe  two  Sciences  mutually  illudrate 
and  explain  each  other. 

The  firft  Winter’s  Courfe  of  LeCtures  will  begin  the  fird  Monday  in  Offo- 
ber,  at  Five  in  the  Evening,  and  regularly  continue  for  One  Month,  from 
time  to  time,  throughout  the  year,  as  advertifed  in  the  public  Papers ;  and 
as  the  Pupils  are  introduced  at  the  Hofpital  in  rotation,  according  to  the  Date 
of  their  Commencement  at  LeCtures  ;  fuch  as  enter  their  Names  early,  will 
be  allowed  to  attend  the  Labours  fo  much  the  fooner  on  that  Account ;  and 
to  whom  a  Syllabus  oj  the  Ledlui^es  will  be  given  at  the  Time  of  Commence¬ 
ment  ;  and,  for  the  future,  to  fuch  only  as  are  Pupils. 

Further  Particulars  may  be  known  at  the  Doctor’s  Houfe,  in  Craven 
Street,  or  at  tne  Westminster  Lying-in  Hospital,  near  the  Bridge; 
which  is  commodioufly  fituated  for  the  Attendance  of  the  Pupils,  being 
nearly  in  a  middle  Space  between  St.  Thomas's,  St.  George's,  and  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew's  Hofpitals . 

Of 
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Of  the  Intent  and  real  Advantage  of  an  Apparatus  In  demon* 
flrating  the  Practical  Part  of  Midwifery . 

IT  is  here  neceffary  to  fay  fome  thing  on  the  Defign  of  Machinery ,  or  that 
Apparatus  which  is  intended  as  an  artificial  Subfiitute  for  the  real  Bodies 
of  Women  and  Children ,  on  which  to  teach  the  Art  of  Midwifery. 

In  the  Practical  Part  of  Midwifery ,  there  is  a  Kind  of  Dexterity  required, 
which  can  never  be  taught  by  Defcription  ; — nothing  but  Practice  itfelf  can 
adapt  the  Hand  of  the  Pupil  to  the  eafy  and  judicious  Performance  of  the 
feveral  Operations  in  this  Art. 

It  is  true,  that  before  any  one  can  be  deemed  a  Proficient  in  Midwifery, 
he  muft  have  frequent  Opportunities  of  read  Pradhce-,  but  living  Bodies  are 
very  improper  Subjects  for  initiating  Pupils  in  the  Operative  Part  of  this 
Art: — How  then  fhall  they  begin  to  pradil'e  ? — Not  on  real  Subjeds,  but 
upon  artificial  Bodies,  fo  mechanically  and  naturally  confiruBed,  as  nearly  to 
correfpond  with  the  feveral  Parts  concerned  in  Parturition ;  but  as  Machines 
badly  confiruffied  by  Mechanics  or  Artificers ,  who  know  nothing  of  their  real 
Ufe,  are  fo  far  from  being  ferviceable,  that  they  do  much  Harm,  by  milmiorm- 
the  Judgment  of  the  Student,  and  giving  him  a  falfe  Idea  of  Natuie,  both 
in  the  Pouch,  Figure,  and  Difpofition  of  the  feveral  Parts  ;  I  was  induced  to 
bellow  no  fmall  Labour  and  Expence  on  that  Apparatus,  upon  which  I  now 
artificially  demonfcrate  the  feveral  difficult  Operations  of  Midwifery ;  having 
for  many  Years  been  conffantly  making  Alterations  and  Improvements  in  it, 
as  upon  Trial  I  difcovered  its  Defeds. 

By  the  Ufe  of  this  Apparatus,  each  difficult  Cafe  is  reduced  to  a  Demon - 
■ftration,  which  will  afford,  the  Student  fuch  folid  Introaudory  Knowledge 
as  cannot  be  forgot ; — For  inftance,  he  will  become  acquainted  with  the 
P  oft  ion  moil  conducive  to  a  fpeedy  Delivery,  and  will  acquire  a  certain  De¬ 
gree  of  Dexterity  and  Skill  in  the  Application  of  the  different  Infiruments  ufed 
m  difficult  Labours but  particularly,  in  preternatural  Cafes,  he  will  learn  the 
Method  of  turning  the  Child  with  more  Eafe  to  himfelf  and  Safety  to  the 
Mother,  by  Means  of  an  artificial  Uterus  of  a  new  Confi ruction,  which  con- 
trads  uniformly  on  the  Body  of  the  Infant,  from  the  Fundus  to  the  Cervix 
Uteri,  and  ads  on  the  Hand  of  the  Operator,  with  a  greater  of  lefs  Degree 
of  Force  as  the  Cafe  requires,  fo  as  to  give  him  the  fame  Ideas . of  Difficulty 
as  really  prefent  themf elves  in  Nature  •,  and  in  a  Manner  not  hitherto  demon- 
fir ated  by  any  other  Apparatus. 

;.*  *  Such  Gentlemen  as  have  already  attended  Ledures,  and  are  defirous 
of  further  Improvement  in  the  practical  Part  of  Midwifery  (on  producing  a 
Certificate )  will  be  allowed  to  attend  the  llofpital  after  th cfirfi  Courfi. 

The  Apparatus  may  be  ieen  at  Dr.  Learie  s,  in  Craven  Street  in  the  Sir  ana  9 
London,  by  fuch  Gentlemen  as  propoie  to  become  Pupils. 


An  Account  of  the  JVejhninfter  New  Lying-in 
Hofpital ,  iaftituted  A.  D.  1765,  and  fupported 
by  Voluntary  Subfcription. 


The  Rip-ht  Honourable  Earl  PE  RC1;,  Prefident. 


Sir  Harbord  Harbord,  Bart. 
Sir  Jofepb  Maw  bey,  Bart. 
Lieut.  General  Williamfon , 


Vice- 


Major  General  Defaguliers, 


P re li dents  Maj°r  General  Boyd> 
i  reli dents.  ^  MoHneuXj  Efq. 


XN  the  Year  1765,  Dr.  John  Leake,  ol  Craven  Street  in  the  Strand  f of 
the  College  of  Pbyfcians,  London )  purchafed  a  Piece  of  Ground  on  a  Build¬ 
ing  Leafe  on  the  Surry  Side  of  JVejhninfer  Bridge ,  and  after  wains  pieiented 
to  the  Public  the  Original  Plan  for  the  Infditution  of  this  Hofpital :--- As 
foon  as  the  Hofpital  was" built,  by  Public  Subfcription,  on  the  above  Ground, 
he  voluntarily,  and  without  any  Conlideration  whatevei,  afligned  over  to  fix 
Trufees  chofen  by  the  Governors  at  a  General  Meeting ,  all  his.  Right  and 
Claim  to  the  above  Premifes ,  in  favour  of  this  Cnarity ;  otherwile,  in  cafe 
it  had  not  continued  to  fubfiid,  the  Building  raifed  on  his  Ground  would  have 
lep-ally  become  his  own  Property. 

Being  honoured  with  the  Patronage  of  the  Right  Hon.  Eail  Percy, 
together  with  feveral  Gentlemen  of  Rank  and  Diflindtion ,  and  being  alio  fa¬ 
voured  with  the  Aflifdance  of  his  Friends  and  the  Public,  which  lie  is  defirous 
mold  refpedtfully  to  acknowledge;  he  at  laid  had  the  Satisfaction  01  feeing  this 
charitable  Defign  carried  into  Execution,  after  the  repeated  Exertion  of  his 

utmoid  Endeavours  to  that  End.  -  c 

The  Inftitution  of  this  Charity  is  principally  defigned  for  the  Relief  oA 
thofe  Chidbearing  Women  who  are  the  Wives  of  poor  induftrtous  Tradefmen 
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or  diftrefed  Housekeepers,  who,  either  from  unavoidable  Misfortunes,  or  the 
Expence  of  maintaining  large  Families,  are  reduced  to  real  Want;  and  alfo 
for  the  immediate  Relief  of  indigent  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Wives ;  but  it  being 
reprefented  to  the  Governors  of  this  Hofpital,  that  great  Hardjhips  do  arife 
to  poor  unmarried  Women  with  Child,  who  on  that  Account  are  excluded  elfe- 
where ;  in  order  to  remove  fuch  Inconveniences,  and  to  render  this  Charity 
more  extenfively  nfefut,  they  have  unanimoufly  refolved,  at  a  General  Meeting , 
not  to  require  any  Certificates  of  Marriage  towards  the  Admiffion  of  fuch 
Women,  as  are  otherwife  properly  recommended  as  Objects'  of  real  Want. — 
But  lead;  the  Perverfion  of  this  Defign  fliould  tend  to  encourage  Licentionfiiefs , 
they  have  thought  proper  to  limit  this  Indulgence  to  the firfi  Time  only,  in 
which  fuch  Women  have  been  unwarily  feduced  from  the  Paths  of  Virtue. 
---This  Refolution,  being  founded  in  Humanity,  the  Governors  have,  no  doubt, 
will  meet  with  the  univerfal  Approbation  of  the  Public  ;  as  feveral  melan¬ 
choly  Initances  have  occurred,  where  unfortunate  Wo?nen,  when  fhut  out 
from  all  Shelter, — defHtute  of  Hope,  Money ,  or  Friends, — and  wounded 
with  Shame  and  Co?itrition  for  their  pad:  Indifcretion,  have  been  driven  to, 
Defpair  by  fuch  complicated  Mifery,  and  were  tempted  to  defiroy  themfelves 
or  to  murder  their  Infants  ! 

This  Charity,  from  its  general  Utility,  having  hitherto  met  with  great  En¬ 
couragement  from  the  Public,  it  is*  hoped,  by  the  Governors,  that  the  No¬ 
bility  and  Others,  and  alfo  that  Gentlemen  of  Rank  in  the  Army  and  Navy, 
will  follow  the  laudable  Example  of  thofe,  by  whofe  generous  Munificence 
the  Building  was  raifed ;  being  One  Hundred  Feet  in  Front,  and  large  enough 
to  contain  Seventy  Beds. 

As  no  one  is  fo  rich,  but  he  may  become  poor,  nor  any  fo  happy,  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  Poffibility  of  being  miferable ;  it  is  earnestly  hoped,  that  all  fuch 
as  have  been  fuccefsful  in  the  World,  and  live  in  Affluence  and  Plenty,  will 
not  withhold  their  Affiflance  from  the  Poor  and  Needy ;  but  chearfully  fpare 
them  a  little,  as  a  grateful  Acknowledgement  to  Providence for  their  own  happier 
Fate. 

Dr.  Le  ake  attends  in  all  Cafes  of  Danger  or  Difficulty',  and  in  order  to 
extend  the  Benefits  of  this  Charity  (at  the  Requeft  of  the  Governors)  he 
will  a]fo  give  Advice  every  Tuesday  at  Twelve  o’clock,  at  the  faid  Hof¬ 
pital,  to  fuch  Poor  as  Rail  then  prefent  themfelves  to  the  Board  as  Out- 
Patients,  for  Relief  in  the  feveral  Diforders  incident  to  Women  and  Children. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  received  at  Meff.  Drummonds  and 
Co.  Bankers,  at  Charing  Crofs,  or  by  the  Weekly  Board,  at  the  Hofpital, 
near  Weftmmfter  Bridge. 

fDr.  John  Leake,  Phyfician  to  the  Hofpital. 

.  j  Dr.  James  Ford,  Phyfician  Extraordinary. 

TVe  I  aments  J  j Richard  Hack,  Confulting  Phyfician. 

a1^  ,  1  Mr.  Lewis  Poignand,  Surgeon, 

attended  by  j  q^wo  Vipting  Apothecaries,  and 

[A  Matron. 
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S  Y  L  L  A  B  U  S 


OF  THE 


L  E  C  T  U  R  E  S. 


INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE. 


A  N  Hiftorical  View  of  the  Rife,  Progrefs,  and  prefen  t  State  of  Mid- 
r\  wifery ;  together  with  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  ancient 
Writers. 

A  general  Account  of  the  Dodtrine,  Writings,  and  Improvements  of  the 
moll  eminent  Modern  Profejjbrs  of  Midwifery  ;  particularly,  thofe  who  now 
give  public  Ledtures  on  that  Science  in  different  Parts  of  Europe. 

Of  the  Means  moll  conducive  to  a  perfedt  Knowledge  of  the  Theory  and 
Pradfice  of  Midwifery. 


Of  the  Qualification  and  Deportment  of  an  Accoucheur. 


LECTURE 


II. 
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LECTURE 

.  *  I 

Anatomy  of  the  Female  Pelvis,  with  a  Defcription  of  the  Form,  Si¬ 
tuation  and  Connexion  of  the  feveral  Bones  of  which  it  is  made  up,  viz. 
the  Os  Sacrum,  Coccyx  and  Oifa  innominata,  with  their  Ligaments,  Car¬ 
tilages  and  furrounding  Mufcles. 


The  Divihon  of  the  Offa  innominata  into  their  feveral  Bones,  viz. 

Ilium, 

Ifchium,  & 

Pubis. 


The  Dimenlions  of  a  well-formed  Pelvis  at  its  Brim  and  Bottom ; — its 
Extent  from  Side  to  Side,  and  from  the  pofterior  to  the  anterior  Part :  with 
its  pofferior,  anterior  and  lateral  Depth. 

The  Figure  of  its  Cavity,  and  the  Difference  between  a  well-formed  and 
diftorted  Pelvis ,  alfo  the  Marks  which  diltinguilh  the  Male  from  the  Female 
Pelvis. 


The  Caufes  of  a  diftorted  or  Narrow  Pelvis ,  and  its  dangerous  Confequence 
to  Child-bearing  Women. 

Of  the  Shape,  Structure,  and  different  Diameters  of  the  Foetal  Cranium; 
with  the  Advantage  of  knowing  the  relative  Proportion  of  the  Infanf-s  Head 
to  the  Pelvis ,  and  how  it  paffes  through  its  Cavity  in  different  Directions. 

Remarks  on  the  Membranous  Connexion  of  the  Bones  which  compofe  the 
Infant’s  Scull; — different  from  the  Adult and  how  correfponding  with 
the  Intention  of  Nature  in  facilitating  the  Child’s  Birth. 

LECTURE 


/ 
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LECTURE  III. 


Of  the  Female  Organs  of  Generation,  viz, 

[Pudenda,, 

Externally  the  ]  Meatus  Urinarius;’ 

Nymph  as,. 


f  Hymen, 

Vagina, 

Internally  the^  ps  internum, 

J  &  Uterus  ; 

Fallopian  Tubes, 
(_Ovaria  and  Ligaments, 

Contiguous  Parts,  jLU  Vfaf*> 

l  Rectum  &  Perinaeum.- 


Ot  the  Figure  of  the  Uterus  in  its  Virgin  State  and  after  Pregnancy;  and. 
alfo  of  the  gradual  Diftention  of  the  Fundus  and  Cervix  Uteri  at  different 
Periods  of  Geftation., 

>  V  * 

The  feveral  Parts  will  be  fhewn  in  Situ  Nature,  with  Phyfiological  Obser¬ 
vations.  on  their  Structure  and  Ufe. 


lecture  IVa 

Of  the  feveral  Diforders  incident  to  the  Parts  of  Generation,  and  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  their  Cure,  viz. 

Of  the  Prolap fus  Vaginae  &  Uteri,  and  Method  of  treating  thofe  Diforders, 

i  lie  different  P e/Janes  invented  and  recommended  for  the  Relief  of  the 
above  Complaints,  and  Manner  of  their  Application, 

Stone  in  the  Bladder, — its  bad  Confequence  to  Women  In  Labour, — Pain¬ 
ful  Symptoms  thence  arifing — how  relieved,. 

Of 


C 


Of  Pvuptures  in  general,  and  of  a  particular  Species  of  Hernia  peculiar  to 
Women. 

— The  imperforated  Hymen  and  Operation  neceffary  for  its  Cure. 

'  t  \ 

'•  L  £  C  T  U  R  E  V. 

Of  the  Meffrual  Flux. 

The  various  Hypothefes  laid  down  by  Phyfiologiffs  to  account  for  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  Phenomenon. 

Of  the  Change  produced  in  the  female  Conflitution,  at  the  Age  of  Pu¬ 
berty. 

The  Menfes  in  their  morbid  State,  viz.  when  irregular,  obffrudted,  or 
too  large  in  quantity. 

Of  the  deviating  Menfes. 

The  Ceffation  of  the  Menfes,  and  Diforders  from  thence  arifing. 

L  E  C  T  U  R  E  VI. 

0  1  *  * 

•*  ^ 

Of  the  Chlorojts ,  Hyjieric  Affections,  and  Furor  Uterinus. 

v  *  * 

'Of  the  Fluor  Albus ;  and  how  diftinguifhed  from  a7  Gonorrhasa  virulenta, 
from  the  Menfes  decolores,  or  Difcharge  of  an  Ulcer  in  the  Womb ;  with 
their  feveral  Caufes,  and  Method  of  Cure, 

Dropfy  of  the  Ovaria. 

Of  the  cancerous  Womb  ;  Schirrous  and  Cancerous  Breaft,  and  of  the 
Effects  of  Ci cut  a ;  Vegeta  mineral  Water,  and  other  Medicines  in  thofe  Dif¬ 
orders. 

Of  Sterility  or  Barrennefs,  with  its  feveral  Caufes,  as  relative  to  both 
‘Sexes  j  and  of  the  Means  moil  conducive  to  remedy  fuch  Defedts. 

LECTURE 


t  \ 

I  ' 

*  % 

(  It  ) 

LECTURE  VII, 


Of  Generation. 


The  ancient  and  modem  Dodtrine  of  Conception,  and  the  various  Opi¬ 
nions  advanced  by  different  Authors  on  that  Subjedr. 


Of  the  Genitura  of  the  Ancients. 

'  *  ’■  -- .  ’  •  ,  '  _  i  /•  .  ^ 

The  Oviparous  Syflem  of  Harvey ,  Malphigius  and  Be  Graaf--— Animal- 
cular  Syflem  of  Hammius ,  Leeuwenhoek  and  Hartfoker,  and  the  corpufcular 
organical  Syflem  of  M.  Buff  on. 

Of  the  impregnated  Ovum ,  and  its  Defcent  into  the  Uterus  by  the  Fallopian 
Tube;  with  the  progreffive  Order  in  which  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Embryo 
unfold  themfelves  in  Magnitude  and  Figure,  from  Conception  16  the  Time 
of  Birth. 


Viviparous  and  Oviparous  Animals,— -their  Analogy  confidered  in  the 
Manner  of  their  Produdiion. 

■  / 

% 

./Equivocal  Generation -exploded  by  the  Experiments  of  Redi. 

Of  Twins,  Superfoetation,  falfe  Conceptions,  and  Moles. 

—  -Extra-uterine  Fcetufes  and  the  Produdiion  of  Monflers ;  .with  Remarks 
on  the  Cafes  mentioned  by  Licetus ,  &c. 

The  Term  of  a  Woman’s  going  with  Child. 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE  VIII,  ■ 

\  ,  -  . 

Of  the  Complaints  which  follow  Conception ;  with  their  various  Caufes,,, 

and  palliative  Method  of  Cure,  viz. 

The* Sign  of  Conception , — how  dhtinguifhed  from  an  Obilruition  of  the 
Cataminia,  the  encyfted  Dropfy,  or  other,  equivocal  Marks  of  Pregnancy, 

Naufea,  Vomiting,  and  Longing  for  unnatural  Subfiances,. 

Of  the  Haemorrhoids,  Coflivenefs,  Anafarcous  Swelling  of  the  Legs,-, 
Cough  and  Difficulty  of  Breathing ;  and  alfo  of  the  feveral  other  Diforders 
which  arife  from  the  Diflention  of  the  Uterus  and  Compreffion  of  the  Vif- 
cera,  in  the  laid  Months  of  Pregnancy. 

The  Treatment  and  Cure  of  the  Gonorrhaea  Virulenta  and  Lues  Venerea*. 
during  Pregnancy. 

/  - 

Of  Abortion  from  a  Fault  of  the  Mother’s  Conftitution  ; — -the  Difeafes 
of  the  Foetus,  or  preternatural  Conformation  of  the  Uterus; — from  the  in¬ 
ordinate  Paffions  of  the  Mind  ; — external  Violence,  or  any  Caufe  which 
©ccafiohs  a  Separation  of  the  Placenta  from  the  Womb. 

Abortion ,-moft  frequent  in  the  three  firft  Months  of  Geflation  ;  —  and  why*. 

Of  the  Remedies  moil  effectual  in  preventing  or  relieving  the  Symptoms- 
of  Abortion. 

■ — Obflruclion  of  Urine,  at  the  latter  End  of  Pregnancy. 

Rules  and  Cautions'  for  the  Conduit  and  Regimen  of  W omen  during  the 
feveral  Rages'  of  Pregnancy*. 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE  IX. 

Of  the  Foetus* 

Of  the  Situation  of  the  Foetus  in  Utero. 

Of  the  Placenta  and  its  Membranes 3  and  of  the  Quantity,  Quality  and 
Ufe  of  the  Liquor  Amnii ,  or  contained  Waters. 

The  Funis  Umbilicalis  or  Navel-String,  and  the  Courfe  of  its  VefTels 
traced  to  their  Origin,  with  their  feveral  Connexions  and  Dependencies, 
refpedting  the  Mother  and  Child. 

Of  the  Nutrition  and  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Foetus,  and  of  the 
Parts  peculiar  to  it,  viz.  Foramen  Ovale ,  Canalis  arteriofus  and  Duffius  Fe- 
nofus ,  &c. 

Of  the  Allantois  and  Urachus. 

Difference  between  the  Foetus  and  Adult,  and  of  the  Change  produced 
in  the  firfl  by  the  Effedt  of  Refpiration. 

The  mod  effectual  Methods  of  recovering  Children,  when  born  apparent -  , 
ly  dead. 

Experiment  to  difcover,  whether  the  Infant  was  Jlill-born  or  deftroyed 
after  the  Birth  3  with  neceffary  Cautions  in  Reports  to  a  Jury,  or  in  Cafes 
of  Evidence  againft  the  accufed. 

***  The  feveral  Parts  peculiar  to  the  Foetus,  as  they  appear  in  Nature, 
will  be  demonftrated  by  Anatomical  Preparations . 

LECTURE  X. 

The  Signs  which  precede  or  accompany  true  Labour. 

Of  the  Nature,  Caufe  and  ErFedls  of  Labour  Pains,  and  of  the  expulfive 
Force  of  the  Uterus  in  its  gravid  State. 

The  Method  of  Pouching  in  the  firft  Months  of  Pregnancy,  and  at  the  time  of 
Labour ;  with  the  Information  thence  ariling,  viz.  Whether  the  Woman  is 
with  Child  or  not  3  and  whether  in  danger  of  Mifcarriage  3  alio  what 

D  Changes 
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Changes  of  the  Os  Uteri  indicate  Labour,  and  difiinguifh  the  tr ue  Pains  from 
thofe  which  are  fpurious 3 - — how  to  promote  the  one  and  relieve  the  other. 


The  great  Advantage  of  being  thoroughly  converfant  in  the  Art  of  Touch¬ 
ing,  and  of  truly  diflinguifhing  the  prefenting  Parts  3  with  Cautions  and 
Remarks  iij  doubtful  Cafes. 

Of  the  gradual  Dilatation  of  the  Os  Uteri,  by  the  Protrulion  of  the  Mem¬ 
branes,  or  Prelfure  of  the  Child’s  Head.  ' 

Of  the  too  early  Rupture  of  the  Membranes  and  Difcharge  of  the  Waters. 

— The  preternatural  Strength  or  Rigidity  of  the  Membranes,  and  how 
the  Progrefs  of  Labour  may  be  retarded  in  fuch  Cafes  3  with  the  Methods 
to  remedy  thefe  Inconveniencies. 

The  Signs  of  a  dead  Child. 

0 

The  bad  Confequence  of  haftening  Labour  unfeafonably  in  natural  Cafes, 
and  the  Danger  of  Delays  or  of  givin g  Jlimulating  Medicines,  where  the  Child 
prefents  in  a  wrong  Polition. 


LECTURE  XI. 

The  Divilion  of  Labours,  viz.  Natural,  Difficult ,  and  Preternatural . 

Of  the  Polition  moll  conducive  to  the  fpeedy  Delivery  of  the  Woman, 
in  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Labour  3  and  the  Methods  pradtifed  in  different  Coun¬ 
tries  on  that  Occafion. 

A  natural  Labour  artificially  reprefented  on  .the  Apparatus,  (in  a 
Manner  not  hitherto  effected)  diffcindtly  fhewing  the  gradual  Dilatation  of 

the 
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the  Os  Uteri  and  Protrufion  of  the  Membranes ,  with  their  alternate  Difien- 
tlon  and  Relaxation,  as  the  Pains  come  on  and  go  off. 

The  Rupture  of  the  Membranes  and  Evacuation  of  the  Waters  exa&ly 
imitated. 

An  artificial  Demonfiration  of  the  Womb' s  progrejfive  Contraction  as  the  Child 
advances  in  the  Birth. 

The  Manner  how  the  Child’s  Head  prefents  to  the  Birth  in  natural  Cafes, 
— the  Turns  it  makes  in  paffing  through  the  Pelvis,  and  likewife  of  guard¬ 
ing  the  Perineum  from  Laceration. 

Quid's  Obfervation,  refpedting  the  Pofition  of  the  Head  in  natural  Cafes. 

The  Force  of  PreiTure  on  the  Infant’s  Head  exemplified  by  an  artificial 
Pectus,  fo  conflrudted  as  to  allow  of  the  fame  Motion  in  the  Bones  of  the 

Cranium  as  in  that  of  the  real  Child. 

«■»  '  /  0  V 

■4  0 

Of  Tying  and  Cutting  the  Funis,  and  extracting  the  Placenta ;  with  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Conduct  of  Animals  in  the  Diviliion  of  the  Funis  ;  and  like¬ 
wife  on  the  Orbicularis  Mufcle  in  Fundo  Uteri,  as  deferibed  by  Ruyfich. 


4 

The  Method  of  difeovering  whether  there  is  a  fecond  Child  or  not. 


LECTURE  XII. 

Of  Difficult  Labours,  where  extraordinary  Afliflance  is  required. 

The  various  Caufes  of  difficult  or  laborious  Cafes  ;  particularly,  the  Weak- 
nefs  of  the  Patient  and  Abfence  of  her  Pains ; — Anxiety  of  Mind,  Floodings, 

or 
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or-other  profufe  Evacuations ; — A  narrow  or  distorted  Pelvis, — Rigidity  or 
preternatural  Conftridtion  of  the  Paffages,-— Induration  of  the  Os  Uteri,  or 
wrong  Pofition  of  the  Child’s  Head  ; — its  being  too  large,  over  offified,  or 
dr  optical. 


General  Rules  how  to  affift  in  the  various  Kinds  of  Laborious  Cafes. 

Daventer  s  Sentiments  on  the  Obliquities  of  the  Womb  confidered. 

The  Method  of  Practice  when  the  Birth  is  retarded  by  the  twilling  of  the 
Funis  round  the  Child’s  Neck. 


Of  the  Ufe  and  Abufe  of  Injlruments  in  general;  with  a  comparative  View 
of  their  feveral  Advantages  and  Defeats,  refulting  from  their  Mechanical 
Structure,  Adtion  and  Manner  of  Application. 

Of  Palfyri  s  and  Levret' s  long  Forceps,  and  alfo  of  thofe  recommended  by 
Smellie ,  &c. 

Of  the  Vedtis  or  Lever  invented  and  ufed  by  Roonhuyfe . 

***  The  Defcription  and  Ufe  of  the  Author’s  new  Forceps,  with  three 
Blades,  in  which  the  mechanical  Powers  of  the  Forceps  and  Lever  are  combined. 


Lately  was  publijhed ,  Price  One  Shilling , 

A  VINDICATION  of  the  Forceps ,  defcribed  and  recommended  by  Dr.  Leake ;  in  which 
the  illiberal  and  injudicious  Remarks  on  that  Subjedl,  figned  Thomas  Denman ,  are  exa¬ 
mined  and  refuted. 

By  a  late  PUPIL  of  Dr.  LEAKE’s. 

Printed  for  R.  Baldwin,  in  Pater-nofter-Row,  London. 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE  XIII. 


Of  the  Vertex 


Fontanelle 


y  p  refen  ting. 


A  difficult  Labour  reprefented,  by  an  Artificial  Woman  and  Child , 
fhewing  the  Method  of  applying  the  Forceps,  and  other  Kinds  of  Inftru- 
ments,  in  the  feveral  Politions  of  the  Child’s  Head. 

Levret’s  Method  of  Practice  when  the  Face  is  to  the  Pubes. 

The  Method  of  difeovering  by  the  Touch  the  Narrownefs  of  the  Pelvis, 
or  extraordinary  Bulk  of  the  Child’s  Head. 

Practical  Cautions  in  the  Application  of  the  Forceps,  and  Extra&ion  of 
the  Head. 

Cafes  where  the  Forceps  cannot  be  applied  with  equal  Succefs,  altho’  the 
Head  prefents. 

Of  the  particular  Cafes  which  require  Inflruments ;  with  the  Degrees  of 
Danger  and  Difficulty  attending  each  ;  and  at  what  time  their  Application 
becomes  abfolutely  neceffiary  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Mother. 

Crotchets  and  Perforators,-— in  what  Cafes  their  Application  condemned 
by  Crantz  of  Vienna.  Rcedererus ,  Profeffor  of  Midwifery  at  Gottingen,-- 
cenfured  by  the  above  author  for  inculcating  their  frequent  Ufe. 

Of  the  Symptoms  which  .denote  immediate  Danger. 

Of  the  Terebra  Occulta,  Long  Sciffiars  and  Scalpel  Ring ;  with  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  opening  the  Child’s  Head,  when  too  large  to  pafs,  and  the  Life  of 
the  Mother  is  in  Danger ; — alfo  how  to  extract  it  lafel y  by  the  borceps. 
Crotchet  or  Tire-Tete  of  Mauriceau . 


E 


LECTURE 
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LECTURE 

Ol  preternatural  Labours ,  where  the  Child  is  to  be  turned  and  brought 

by  the  Feet. 

The  Method  of  turning  the  Child. 

Mechanical  Knowledge  applied  to  the  Operation  of  Turning  the  Child, 
• — how  ufeful. 

The  Ufe  of  the  Noofe,  and  Manner  of  fixing  it. 

The  dangerous  Confequence  of  too  much  Violence  or  injudicious  Affif- 
tance  in  the  above  Cafes. 

Of  the  ruptured  Womb. 

Practical  Rules  and  Cautions  in  the  various  Kinds  of  preternatural  Cafes, 
where  the  Child  is  to  be  turned. 

Remarks  on  the  Infufficiency  and  Impropriety  of  a  Glafs  Uterus ,  in  de- 
monflrating  the  Manner  how  the  Child  is  to  be  turned,  in  Twin  Cafes, 
or  otherwife. 

’•r  *  c. 

I  . 

***  The  Teveral  Kinds  of  preternatural  Labours  will  be  artificially  repre- 
fented  on  Machinery. 


i 

\ 

XIV. 


LECTURE  XV. 

The  Method  of  delivering  when  the  Feet,  Knees  or  Breech  prefent. 

How  to  afTift  where  the  Child  prefents  with  the  Breech,  and  cannot  fafe- 
3y  be  turned  and  brought  by  the  Feet. 


Of 


* 
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Of  the  Child  laying  acrofs  the  Uterus,  and  prefenting  with  its  Back, 
Belly,  or  Sides. 

Of  the  Placenta  prefenting  loofe,  or  adhering  to  the  Os  Uteri ;  and  how 
to  adl  in  the  above  Cafes  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Mother. 


LECTURE  XVI. 

*  # 

_ V  .  . 

xJf  the  Fanis  Umbilicalis  prefenting  before  the  Child’s  Head,  and  the 
Danger  of  its  Compreffion  in  the  Paffage. 

The  Method  of  delivering  where  the  Arm  or  Shoulder  prefent,  artificially 
demonftrated  by  the  Apparatus . 

Of  the  tranfverfe  Politico  of  the  Arms  between  the  Hind-head  and  Pubes, 
where  the  Child  is  brought  Footling. 

Of  the  fafeft  and  moft  expeditious  Methods  of  extracting  the  Head  when 
detained  by  the  Narrownefs  of  the  Pelvis ;  and  of  the  Danger  of  Delays  or 
much  Violence  on  that  Occafion. 

The  Manner  of  extradting  the  Child’s  Head  when  feparated  from  the 
Body  and  left  in  Utero ;  with  the  Ufe  of  Amand's  Net,  the  Terebra  Occulta, 
Tire-Tete  or  Forceps. 

LECTURE  XVII. 

Of  the  Delivery  of  Twins  or  a  Plurality  of  Children,  and  the  Extraction 
of  their  Placentae ;  with  Remarks  on  cutting  and  tying  the  Funis  of  the 
firft-born  Infant. 

% 

Of  the  Birth  of  Monfers ,  and  Extraction  of  falfe  Conceptions,  Moles 
or  Polypofe  Tumours  of  the  Uterus. 

Of  the  Ccefarian  Operation  ;  with  Obfervations  and  Remarks  on  the  Cafes 
mentioned  by  Roufetus  and  others. 


LECTURE 


(  2°  ) 


LECTURE  XVIII. 

Of  Uterine  Hcemorrhages ,  ConvulJionsy  and  acute  Fevers  in  the  State  of 
Pregnancy. 

•  * 

Of  Floodings  before  Delivery,  from  external  Violence, — Fevers, — the 
Paflions  of  the  Mind,  or  any  Caufe  that  will  preternaturally  encreafe  the 
Momentum  of  the  Blood. 

Of  Floodings  after  Delivery — from  the  violent  Extraction  of  the  Placenta, 
the  Diftention  of  the  Womb  by  a  fecond  Child,  or  the  Want  of  its  due 
Contraction,  from  a  general  Weaknefs  of  the  Solids. 

Convuljions  \ — and  acute  Fevers ,  their  various  Caufes  and  medical  Treat¬ 
ment. 

Practical  Commentaries  on  fuch  of  the  Aphorifms  of  Hippocratesy  Mauri - 
eeaiiy  &c.  as  relate  to  the  Difeafes  moft  fatal  to  Women. 


LECTURE  XIX. 

The  Treatment  of  Women  after  Delivery; — of  the  Regimen  then  necef- 
fary,  and  Means  moft  conducive  to  their  Recovery. 

Of  the  Maladies  fometimes  confequent  of  Delivery,  viz.  After-pains, 
Inflammation,  Contufion,  or  Rupture  of  the  Uterus. 

Laceration  of  the  Bladder  or  Perineum  ; — alfo  of  the  Medicines  and  Ap¬ 
plications  neceflary  in  the  Intention  of  Cure. 

ObftruCtion  or  Incontinence  of  Urine,  and  the  Method  of  pajjing  the  Ca¬ 
theter . 

Inverflon  of  the  Womb,  and  Prolap  lion  of  the  ReCfcum. 

Of  the  Lochia,  when  obftruCted,  or  redundant  in  Quantity ;  and  of  the 
Effects  of  Opiates  and  other  Medicines  in  die  above  Cafes. 


LECTURE 


(  21  ) 


LECTURE  XX. 


Animadverfions  on  the  Nature  and  Caufe  of  the  acute,  epidemical 
Fever,  peculiar  to  Women  after  Delivery,  commonly  called  the  Child-bed 
Fever ; — with  Clinical  Obfervations  and  Remarks  towards  the  moil  effectual 
Methods  of  its  cure. 

Of  the  Milk  Fever,  and  Inflammation  or  Abfcefs  of  the  Breafls. 

Topical  Applications  for  repelling  the  Milk;  pernicious,  and  why. 

Of  the  Miliary  Eruption,  Diarrhaea,  -or  other  Evacuations  fupervening 
tile  Milk  Fever  or  Obftrudtion  of  the  Lochia. 

The  Colofrum,  or  find  Milk; — its  Qualities  and  EfFedls  on  the  fucking 
Infant. 

Of  the  Nature  and  Secretion  of  the  Milk,  and  how  rendered  medicinal  to 
the  Infant. 

The  Evacuations  necefiary  at  the  End  of  the  Month.  - 


LECTURE  XXL 


The  Treatment  and  Regimen  of  new-born  Infants. 

Of  the  Diforders  in  general  attending  the  Jirfi  State  of  Infancy ,  and  the 
moil  approved  Methods  of  Cure. 

Of  Fradtures  and  Diilocations,  and  of  a  Species  of  the  Hydrocele  peculiar 
to  new-born  Infants. 


fMould-fliot  Head, 

|  Hydrocephalus,  and 


I  Confinement  of  the  Tongue,  and 
|_Obflrudtion  of  the  natural  P adages. 


F 


Of 


f  Hernia  Congenita, 
r  ,  I  ICterus  Infantum, 
°f  the  <  Dentition,  and 
pDyfentery. 

f  Tinea, 

Of  the  \  Apthae,  and 
[  Cruft  a  Ladtea. 


lecture  xxil 

Of  the  acute  and  chronical  Difeafes,  in  general,  incident  to  th efecond  State 
of  Infancy  -—their  Pathology  and  Method  of  Cure. 

'Small -pox,  and  the  Artificial  Method  of  communicating  that 
Difeafe  by  Inoculation. 

Of  the  {  Mealies, 

Tufiis  Convulfiva,  and 

^Epilepfia  Infantum. 

'Rickets, 

Atrophia,  and 

Of  the-^  Diforders  arifing  from  Worms. 

Scrophula. 

Lues  Venerea,  and  other  hereditary  Difeafes. 

Practical  Cautions  refpeding  the  indifcriminate  Ufe  of  Bleeding,  Blfters, 
and  Opiates,  in  the  Difeafes  of  Children. 

Directions  for  the  Choice  of  a  Wet-Nurfe,—- the  Indications  to  be  taken 
from  her  Habit  of  Body  and  the  Quality  of  her  Milk ;  with  Rules  for  the 
Regulation  of  her  Diet  in  Diforders  incident  to  the  Child. 


